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THE 


CLERGY REVIEW 


SOME DIFFICULTIES OF THE DAY 


I. THE FADING AWAY OF CHRISTIAN MORAL 
PRINCIPLES AROUND US. 


By THE VERY Rev. BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


™ ()’ fade away,’’ I overheard a boy say to his 


fellow who was having too great a success in 
obstructing his physical freedom. It is in the 
same sense as this that the word is used here. 


Amongst the dangers to the Catholic Church in 
England, not the least, perhaps positively the most, 
mischievous is the general surrender by the English 
people of all idea of moral principles. Gradually but 
definitely this surrender has been made. Hence no 
where else than in England was the teaching of Professor 
Einstein more thoroughly misunderstood and welcomed, 
for the vague term “‘ relativity ’’ exactly covered the 
vague teaching of the popular English moralists, who 
held that nothing was exactly true or right and certainly 
nothing was exactly false or wrong. That a German 
professor should have been able to prove this by mathe- 
matics seemed an incredible stroke of luck. So the 
crowds turned out to meet him. His portrait even 
entered Madame Tussaud’s, the purgatory of national 
and international heroes, where they are sorted out in 
their life-time and the least harmful of them interred 
in Westminster Abbey at the end. As a star his 
magnitude at least rivalled that of Charlie Chaplin and 
Mahatma Gandhi for his theory seemed to justify the 
boldest of our dogmatic scientists whose deliberate 
judgment it was that criminals merely differed in their 
opinions from law-makers and whose prophetic vision 
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could discern ‘‘crimes’’ of to-day becoming the ‘‘virtues’’ 
of to-morrow. All was flux and relativity. Nothing was 
absolute. Only unceasing change would abide. 


How much of this is the attitude of the clerical 
intelligentsia of the Church of England and her step- 
sisters, can be gauged by reading the more popular 
writings of Bishop Gore. It was one of his many- 
times-repeated phrases that he “ profoundly distrusted 
logic.’’ Though, at first, this dispirited the reader, yet 
when he came on it for the third time in any book of 
the Bishop’s he was relieved by it, for he realized that 
if the Bishop had not distrusted logic, had indeed been 
logical, much of his Christianity would have gone. 
Happily his devotion saved both his faith and his good 
works, for quite as much as Bishop Gore distrusted 
logic, did logic distrust Bishop Gore. Again the ‘‘ Very 
Reverend Pontifex Cardo’’ (his writings should be 
followed by any student of English life to-day who does 
not wish to read more than one set of writings of the 
noisy type of popular religionists) has the same hearty 
dislike for reasoning as had his more philosophic brother. 
For very different reasons well he might. He has 
become like Punch a national institution; like Punch 
he is an admirable reflex of the prejudices of the middle 
class. It is not therefore a dislike of faith that makes 
him incessantly denounce the Catholic Church, but a 
dislike of reason. Faith he has in abundance, in super- 
abundance; he believes in far too many things, in his 
ancestors for instance who were Colonial bishops and 
are therefore cited to us as proof of the eugenic value 
of himself as the heir of these sages. His child-like 
faith is touching, he believes in all his many prejudices. 
No one could deny his faith. 


But these ‘‘ bad masters’ while preaching faith in 
all sorts of things and people have steadily denounced 
and derided reason, not always by name but in effect. 
And the result of this wild gospel is the substitution of 
prejudice for principle. If the reason be an untrust- 
worthy instrument there can be no first principles; 
consequently, in order that argument can be possible, 
the alternative basis of debate must be feeling or 
pre-judgments. These people must talk and write: so, 
since other ground be denied them by their own 
ordinance, it is only from prejudice that they can begin. 
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Side by side with this degrading of the reason by the 
intellectuals and the destruction therefore of the notion 
of a principle, has come an over-stimulation of feelings. 
by a sensation-loving Press. Where so much depends 
(as it does in newspaper-editing here) on exploiting the 
interest of the reader, most prominence is given to that 
which is likely to arrest attention; or else what is really 
important must be decked out with particularly stirring. 
head-lines. Without these it will not be noticed in the 
blare and noise of the rest. These Lord Heave-a-bricks 
have to encourage (beside their own party views) a large 
sale of their papers. Sometimes a sensational head-line 
alone will enable them to achieve both their desires.. 
_ Now the result of thirty years of sensational journalism: 
is already apparent, people are now more emotional and. 
subject to panic than they were. They do not reason; 
they listen and believe or disbelieve. In France where 
the newspapers are smaller, more prominence is given 
to reasoned argument than in England. Compared with 
French journalism our English brand looks cheap. But 
then the French boy already at school has been taught 
logic and elementary philosophy; are English boys, even 
in Catholic schools, ever taught these things? 


It should, however, be stated, to satisfy those whose 
national patriotism has been hurt by the above paragraph 
that the print and paper of the English newspaper are 
vastly superior to those of the French. Neither the 
Temps nor the Journal des Debats is as useful as The 
Times is when it comes to needing paper in which to 
wrap up one’s boots. 


The point, however, really to be made is that most 
of our troubles have come from this despising of the 
human reason. Divine faith, no doubt, has suffered 
under the assaults made on it, but it would be 
unwise to ignore what is a plainer fact. It is plain 
that what is the matter with the world is not so much 
that it has lost the power of believing as the power of 
reasoning, or again thai it is no longer contemplative 
but active, busy without thinking, intellectual without 
an object for its intelligence, clever but not wise. 

The scientist, for instance, does not. turn. to philosophy 
to establish the truth of his hypotheses, but instead 
weaves imaginative fancies and pretends at last even 
to himself that these fancies are facts. He excogitates 
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for example out of his inner consciousness the picture 
of a primitive caveman which is based on fancy and 
not on fact, not on principles but prejudices. Then he 
is amazed to find it overthrown by his next discovery, 
as of the Chinese remains which carry man’s existence 
back behind the era so far considered most probable for 
it and show him even then possessing the art of making 
fire. The scientist cannot really have any opposition 
to faith, though he may have sometimes to the Christian 
faith : his whole science is based upon believing. Indeed, 
it often rests upon ‘‘ make-believe.’’ So again the judge 
oftentimes will not reason but disclaim; he is moved 
not by argument but by emotion. Principles do not 
interest him, he gives way to sentimental sympathies. 
Without knowledge of the scientific analysis of morality, 
he will deliver himself of moral judgments and exploit 
the serious position he holds and the intelligent appear- 
ance his wig gives him to lay down a law without 
reasoned foundation, touched as perhaps he should be 
by a woman’s tears. 


Doctors, detective-story-writers, novelists in general, 
and Members of Parliament in particular without 
pretending to a knowledge of moral science will solemnly 
deliver messages to the nation and a code to their people 
with far less hesitancy than they would show in 
selecting England’s cricket eleven or naming the winner 
of the next Derby. They show more modesty in the 
expression of their opinion as to the proper way to 
dispose of old razor-blades than of mentally defectives. 
In ordinary life they are cautious, lovers of freedom, in 
matters dealing with morality they imprudently vote for 
imprisoning freedom. They do not reason over moral 
principles but dream over hard cases and, still under 
the influence of their nightmares, urge panic legislation. 
They cannot correct their impulses by principles, for 
they will hardly accept any consistent principles at all. 
Generous impulses, often unwise and unreasonable, rule 
their ideas. This sentimentality of the world about us 
is developed even amongst us by some Catholic jour- 
nalism, amongst us also more often by our ecclesiastical 
art, by our church music, by the religious decorations 
that surround and obscure our Churches. In these 
matters we priests are not free from blame. The 
development of bazaars, of stunt-appeals and services, of 
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our parochial activities, has a tendency to sensationalism 
and therefore to a lack of reason. The appeal is less 
and less to the mind and more and more to the heart, 
and even to more shallow emotions than are found in 
the heart. Our papers seem to believe in advertisement 
of preachers not so much that all may hear their 
message as that all may know what they look like; a 
friendly gossiping spirit, leading to the discussions of 
things and people, but not of truth. 

Similarly the tendency of parish life, the easy tendency, 
is to build up guilds by tea-parties instead of hard work, 
and to gather people into unity by “‘ socials,’’ instead 
of letting ‘socials’ follow from the people’s unity. 
These are spoken of rather as means to, than a result 
of, parish unity. Is not this to begin at the wrong end? 
Is not the great means of parish unity the parish Mass? 


Everywhere the most alarming symptom is the substi- 
tution of mere emotionalism for the deeper forces of life, 
whether artistic, literary; athletic or religious. Not that 
the Catholic Church stoops to that, but only that we, 
her ministers, if we be not careful, very easily may fall 
to the level of the tendencies about us, not in what is 
wrong so much as in what is unwise. How often do 
we not hear quoted in defence of some secular activity 
in a parish, ‘‘ well, if we don’t provide them with it, 
our people will go elsewhere for it,’’ as though the 
priest’s business was to provide his people with every- 
thing that they could want, however secular, even if 
they could already obtain it elsewhere. If they can go 
elsewhere to get what they want, they should go elsewhere 
for it. The real obligation on the priest is to provide 
his people with what they cannot get elsewhere and not 
to provide them with what they can; indeed, one of the 
purposes of the priest is to teach his people how to use 
rightly what they have, how to sanctify what is at fault, 
how to reconquer what has been lost to Christ and what 
He means to recover through their instrumentality, to 
sanctify the common places of amusement and not create 
their own. In the Middle Ages the Church provided 
everthing for the people because there was no one else 
to provide them with what they lacked. But now when 
every other agency is providing them to the fullest of 
their desires, she has rather the work of training them 
to choose well what is set before them, to put their own 
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impress on what else will be pagan, to correct, modify, 
and sublimate what is openly worldly and lacking the 
spirit of Christ. 


It can roughly be said that the danger of our time is 
chiefly the diffusion of ignorance and “that against that 
danger we have to offer knowledge. We are the ecclesia 
docens. The priest’s first duty is to teach. To his people 
he is the light-bearer; he must instruct them. That is 
the pastoral office. It is not his first obligation to attract 
his people but to teach them. It will most often be 
found that teaching attracts them more than anything 
else. If the priest undermines their character by seeking 
primarily to attract them, he will end by making teaching 
distasteful to them. He will have played into the hands 
of the devil, he will be found (despite the best intentions) 
only to have dissipated their powers, not to have added 
to their depth or the width of their vision, but to have 
exploited their shallowness, to have made his livelihood 
depend upon accepting their prejudices and leaving them 
in ignorance of what they should have been taught. 


Evidently the greatest influence on the lives of our 
people should be the Mass. In the Middle Ages even 
if frequent communion lapsed as a practice, the hearing 
of daily Mass never lapsed. It would seem that all sorts 
and conditions of men went to Mass regularly. Of 
William the Conqueror, Robert of Gloucester says only 
that he was ‘‘ devout enough,’’ yet “‘ never a day passed 
but he heard Mass, matins, and evensong.’’ Henry III 
heard five masses daily, and two of these were sung 
masses, yet he was exceptionally busy all his life. Only 
at the close of the Middle Ages were men found to be 
losing their love of the liturgy, to be lacking, to have 


lost, the old contemplative habit of daily assisting at 
Mass. 


Now it would seem that, if we have to instruct and 
train our people, we need especially to urge on them the 
capital importance of this habit of hearing mass every 
day. It will protect them against the sensationalism 
and irrationalism of the world about them. Its stark 
reality will give them a point of fixity, indeed points 
of argument. The intellectual leaders of the faith have 
always been lovers of the Mass, fed their minds on its 
power. The chief devotion then to suggest to our people 
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Should be devotion to the Mass. In every Catholic. 
family one member at least in turn should be persuaded 
to attend the morning mass, a living representative of 
all the others. It has been found in practice that such 
a family devotion prevents growing estrangements 
within the family. Again, no husband or wife would 
be out of peace with the other, if each could kneel side 
by side with the other, to watch and share this sacrifice 
daily. In its mood only can true love, bruised or broken, 
be mended and healed. 


For precisely the same reason have the Popes urged 
on priests the importance of plain chant in the liturgy. 
No doubt in his encyclicals and decrees on Church music, 
Pius X wished to restrain Catholics from a florid style 
of singing in church. In some measure this he accom- 
plished. But even more than this he wished to restore 
to the people their right to take part in the liturgy. Thus 
while the choir sang the proper of the mass, he wished 
the people to sing the common. Its unchanging character 
made this not difficult; chorales as well as mere plain 
song rhythms were in his mind. He wished to restore 
their high privileges to the Catholic people to the end 
that they might know the mass better, be taught by it, 
love it more. It is possible in almost every parish church 
to arrange that at least one mass each Sunday should 
in this way be shared in by the people. Strict plain 
chant will not always be possible; that does not so much 
matter. What most matters is that all should share in 
it. Only when everyone joins in the public parochial 
worship in its most perfect form does the meaning of 
the mass grow clear to them: Orate jratres ut meum 
sacrificium et vestrum, etc. After being accustomed to 
such liturgical worship, a boy once complained to me 
of how little devotion he could get out of mass when 
sung, common as well as proper, entirely by the choir. 


Add to the knowledge learnt this way, the knowledge 
to be obtained from the sermon if it were devoted to 
explaining our heritage of divine truth, explaining too 
the meaning of the liturgy, and no less helping our people 
to live the spiritual life. The rise and continuance of 
freak religions, especially the winning to them of some 
of the household of the faith, is partly due to their 
general ignorance of the principles of spiritual growth 
and development, the arts and crafts of prayer. And 
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this ignorance is due in some measure to our own selves 
who have not troubled enough to teach the people how 
to pray. The world has been attracted by a shallow, 
comfortable mysticism because we have not set in front 
of it true mysticism, its ascetic foundation, and the upper 
buildings of the spiritual edifice. We have preached the 
gospel of frequent sacraments, perhaps not sufficiently 
taught the right methods of prayer. A timid soul asking 
direction in the spiritual life from its confessor might 
very easily receive this rebuff in the confessional : ‘‘ Oh, 
I know nothing about that.’’ But obviously we should 
not ‘‘ know nothing about that.’’ We should at least 
have studied it. Indeed, it should have been our most 
deeply studied lesson, how to know and love God and 
how to share with others our knowledge and love. 

By this means, too, district-visiting can be really 
valuable. We have here a unique means of helping our 
people to pray better. Alas, that the great middle-class 
should be so afraid to speak to a priest of these ultimate 
realities! Yet—if we only dare to open the subject to 
them, how pathetic has been their eagerness to welcome 
what we were able to tell them! They yearn to pray 
and do not know how to pray. How shall they learn 
if not from us? 

Almost it is the test of the way we visit our people 
whether or not they are led by this to come to us in 
their spiritual needs or only in their temporal wants— 
whether or not, the better they know us, the more they 
come to us for the direction of their inner lives. Our 
confessional and its relationship to the district we visit 
and serve and to our friendships is the surest index to 
the priestly influence we exert amongst those who best 
know us. Some are admirable confessors only to those 
who are ill-acquainted with their lives. 


Perhaps from a human point of view the last corrective 
we need mention to the unhealthy atmosphere in which 
our people must live to-day is the providing them with 
centres of higher education for their children. For this 
reason, despite its inopportune claims on our pockets, 
we should bless the Hadow scheme, on the condition 
that, while by it we are compelled to provide all our 
children with a chance to profit by the highest forms 
of education, we should also take care to enable them 
to learn their religion much more intelligently as well 
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as devoutly than they have in the past. They need to 
have their religious-doctrine classes taught them as 
adequately and as inspiringly as their other classes. 
Cardinal Newman was never tired of insisting on this 
that our lives are shaped not by what we know but by 
what we realize. Only very good Catholic teachers can 
make the children realize the faith. Never imagine that 
it is because religion is taught in school that children 
tend to drop religion as soon as school is dropped. It 
is only because it is ill-taught that it is forgotten and 
laid aside. If it be taught as a lesson merely to be 
learnt it will be given up as soon as other lessons are- 
given up; if it be taught as a way of life it will only 
be given up when life is given up. It will have become 
a philosophy of living, a way to deal with life based 
on revealed doctrine; it will have fulfilled the purpose 
of Our Lord who came that we might live. 


We have indeed a very difficult environment to deal 
with. Naturally, there are some amongst us who would 
throw over the existing organization of society and would 
substitute for it a new world. But Pope Pius XI has 
tately shown this to be a false policy. It has not been 
after this drastic fashion that the Church has acted in 
the past. Modern conditions are a slavery? The modern 
state a servile state? Well, even so, let it be remembered 
that the Church began by softening the incidence of 
slavery before she went on to forbid it to her children. 
It is not quite clear that slavery is forbidden yet. 


Nevertheless, it is apparent that if we would fight the 
world about us we must be careful not to use its own 
weapons; the weapons themselves are poisoned and 
double-edged. Because the secular Press has substituted 
sensationalism for reason and produced a panic-ridden 
public, our Press needs to be careful to fall in no such 
corrupt following; because again the world is ruled by 
slogans and finds them its means to victory, we should 
be most careful to lay them aside. These are the cheap 
fashions which debauch the mind. We can easily 
succumb to the temptation of using the ill-ways of the 
world about us; if we do, we shall hurt ourselves most. 
We must not attempt to pay the world back in its own 
coin; for that coinage is bad. We should answer them 
not according to their folly but according to God’s high 
wisdom. Only so shall we save them and save ourselves. 
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We must answer them only by faith and reason, else 
we shall be overwhelmed by their verbiage, weakened 
by their sentiment, deafened with their sob-stuff, drowned 
in their tears. But if we steadfastly refuse to descend 
to their methods, we shall be able to hand on.to the 
generation that comes after us an untainted heritage. 
It shall see the end of this enfeebling system, have its 
golden opportunity and share its faith with the people 
already questing for it, wistful, forlorn. 











FIVE CARDINALS 


By G. C. HESELTINE. 


HE condition of the Catholic Church in England 
just before the Reformation was by no means 
so bad as Protestant historians have painted it, 
nor even so bad as some Catholics, in an excess 

of candour, have been ready to admit. That all was 
not well is historically indisputable. But nothing is 
clearer than the fact that the defects were those of 
discipline and not of doctrine. Defects in discipline are 
traceable always to those responsible for discipline, and 
the blame is to be laid on them rather than on those 
subject to them who are the agents of undiscipline. The 
condition of the English clergy and laity in religious 
matters may be traced to the condition of the hierarchy. 
That was largely determined by the civil authority, the 
King, sometimes with the acquiescence of the Papacy, 
sometimes with its indifference, and sometimes in 
contemptuous opposition to it. The King nominated the 
members of the hierarchy more and more autocratically 
from the time of Edward III on. The Papacy was not 
always strong enough, sometimes not willing, to oppose 
this form of interference. Thus it came about that the 
highest places in the church in England were filled by 
men unfitted for the work of pastors of souls. Let us 
consider some of the highest dignitaries in the century 
preceding the reign of Henry VIII, the five Cardinals: 
Henry Beaufort, John Kempe, Thomas Bourchier, John 
Morton, Christopher Bainbridge. 


In Henry Beaufort we find an altogether new type 
of Englishman coming into the Sacred College. Hitherto 
the English Cardinals had all been men of the people, 
if we except the remote possibility of Thomas Langley’s 
connection with Edmund de Langley, first Duke of York 
and son of Edward III. The eighteen of them of whom 
we have definite record before Beaufort were a very 
worthy lot of men, able and virtuous, good scholars, 
good priests, and upright administrators. The captious 
might question Langton’s secular activities against John, 
and, with more justice, Curzon’s crusading operations 


It 
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against the Albigensians, Langham’s wealth, Easton’s 
intrigues which brought him to the dungeon of Nocera, 
Repyngdon’s flirtations with Lollardy and his friendship 
with Henry IV. But at the worst this leaves the 
eighteen with a very creditable record. Not even in 
these few cases has evil been proved against any one 
of the Cardinals. Considering the number of Cardinals 
which popular opinion consigned to hell, the English- 
men, mostly of obscure and humble origin, acquitted 
themselves as well as any eighteen men in the Middle 
Ages, born in sin and bound in the frailty of the flesh, 
could be expected to do. 


By the time Henry Beaufort, a royal Plantagenet, son 
of John of Gaunt, half-brother of Henry IV, and uncle 
of Henry V, is raised to the purple, we are approaching 
that leap into the dark known as the Reformation. 
Wyclif has had his say, Huss and Jerom have strutted 
across the stage. The jealousy of princes, the frailties 
of prelates, the factions of popes in the Great Schism 
have put the Church in great distress. Before long the 
increasing interference of temporal princes with the 
election of popes and prelates is going to fill the high 
places of the Church with even more worldly men, and 
her distress will be greater still. 


Henry Beaufort provides a prime example of this 
new menace to the Church. It is not that Beaufort was 
an evil fellow, or even that he was not a good man as 
men go. He was certainly not a born bishop. The 
Church at this time needed Bishops. 


It would be unfair to Beaufort to ignore the handicaps 
with which he started life. In the first place he was 
the illegitimate son of John of Gaunt by his mistress 
Catherine Swynford. The mere illegitimacy was no 
great handicap; it was removed by a special Act, after 
his parents married, in 1397, though he was already 
of age. It had not prevented his obtaining prebendal 
stalls at Lincoln (about the age of twelve and fourteen), 
and the deanery of Wells at twenty. His next step, 
at the age of twenty-one or thereabouts, was to be elected 
Bishop of Lincoln, a year later Chancellor of Oxford 
University, and four years later (now twenty-six) 
Chancellor of England. In the next year he succeeded 
the incomparable Wykeham, who had died eighty years 
old, in the Bishopric of Winchester. 
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These incidents in the career of the young man were 
naturally not unconnected with the fact that he was 
the grandson of Edward III and half-brother of the King. 


Beaufort was Chancellor again when Henry V came 
to the throne in 1413, and, as Henry’s uncle, was his 
friend, guide and counsellor. The confidence which 
Henry gave him should be sufficient answer to those 
who accused him of offence against the King, and it 
was brought forward as such when Beaufort was later 
accused on this score by the Duke of Gloucester, Henry’s 
brother. The Bishop was sent on an embassy to France 
in 1414 and attended the Council of Constance, with 
Hallam and Langley (in the royal rather than the national 
interest), and achieved diplomatic success with the 
Emperor Sigismund on Henry’s behalf. The new pope, 
elected through this Council as a solution to the problem 
of three conflicting popes, was Martin V. He owed a 
good deal to the influence of the English Crown, probably 
not a little to Beaufort personally, so he proposed fo 
create him Cardinal and legate to England. This raised 
an unexpected difficulty. Chicheley, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Primate, could see a grave danger to 
his authority in the continuous presence in England of 
a legate who would not only be senior to him in 
ecclesiastical rank, but have the added advantage of 
royal blood and secular pre-eminence. The King, moved 
by this and possibly by pressure from Gloucester, his 
brother, forbade Beaufort to accept the dignity. There 
the matter rested for a while. The Bishop made a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 


When Henry V died, Henry VI was but nine months 
old. His father on his deathbed had named Beaufort 
guardian. The peers, spiritual and temporal, forming 
the Council, with very great care and respect for the 
forms of procedure, appointed Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, president of the Council and protector, his 
brother of Bedford becoming regent in France. The 
council always took the greatest precaution to prevent 
any trespass on the sovereign authority by Gloucester 
and in this it was wise. It is impossible not to suspect 
the influence of Beaufort in this care for the rights of 
parliament and the young king and in the limitation of 
Gloucester’s authority and power. It was inevitable 
that a man of Beaufort’s capacity should over-rule his 
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nephews Bedford and Gloucester. It was equally 
inevitable that Gloucester should resent his uncle’s 
power and influence. Gloucester was able, vigorous and 
ambitious. He is known as Good Duke Humphrey. He 
was only relatively good, not in the sense that Albert, 
Consort of Victoria, was good. He was good to men 
of letters, seats of learning ‘and the Abbey of St. Albans. 
Naturally the chronicler of St. Albans would not call 
that bad. But so far as Beaufort was concerned, 
Gloucester was for ruling England, carrying war into 
France against the Dauphin whom St. Joan of Arc made 
King, and marrying Jacqueline of Bavaria, heiress of 
Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and Friesland, a tempting 
prize. As a man of peace, and also possibly jealous of his 
nephew’s power, the Bishop opposed all these projects, 
but only the first successfully. From this arose a 
permanent enmity between Beaufort and Gloucester. 


In 1424 Beaufort was again Chancellor and virtually 
ruled the country. He was very rich. It was questioned 
(by Gloucester) whether he could have become so rich 
honestly. He had lent both the late King and the present 
King very large sums of money, and so added the vast 
power of the money-lender to that of the royal-uncle, 
prelate, and Chancellor. His strong opposition to Good 
Duke Humphrey‘s attempt to snatch the inheritance of 
Jacqueline from under the angry noses of various 
European claimants, brought about open conflict between 
them. The dispute was settled temporarily by the 
return of Bedford. Beaufort resigned the Chancellorship 
and returned with Bedford to Calais where he received 
the title of Cardinal Priest of St. Eusebius from Pope 
Martin V. This was in 1426 when he was about fifty. 
He received the Red Hat at Mechlin and was appointed 
legate a latere in Germany, Hungary and Bohemia, and 
Captain-general of the Crusade against the Hussites of 
Bohemia. 


Meanwhile, Duke Humphrey at home is once more 
put kindly and firmly in his place by Parliament. For 
the Cardinal-Crusader to return to England in full pomp 
at this time may have been a little too much for the 
Duke or the Council, and Parliament may have been 
alarmed on its own account at the return of the great 
man yet more great. He was welcomed with honour, 
but treated with suspicion, and required to promise to 
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do nothing in his ecclesiastical capacity derogatory to 
the rights of the King and Kingdom. He was too old 
a Statesman to demur. Within a very short time he 
was invited to take his place on the Council and loaded 
with solemn flattery by Parliament. 


To achieve this he adopted the simple means of 
accepting a bribe and breaking his trust. 


The circumstances, briefly, were these. The Cardinal, 
as Captain-General of the anti-Hussite Crusade, was 
given royal licence to publish the Crusade and raise an 
expedition of two hundred and fifty lancers and twenty- 
five hundred archers, on the reasonable condition that 
they should be armed and provisioned within the realm. 
For a bribe of one thousand marks the Captain-General 
led his men when he crossed to the continent, not against 
the Hussites, but against Charles VII and the King’s 
enemies in France. His incredible excuse, unworthy of 
so able and experienced a statesman, was that he dared 
not disobey the orders of his sovereign, and that the men 
refused to march against the Hussites until they had 
restored the glory of English arms in France. The excuse 
deceived no one, but the Cardinal’s disgraceful behaviour 
restored him to the favour of Parliament. 


The Conference at Arras in 1435, the most representative 
meeting of the kind Europe had yet seen, was brought 
about by Beaufort in his efforts to secure peace in France 
and Europe generally. It failed. The Cardinal continued 
to oppose war with France, but when his opposition 
proved definitely ineffective he did the right thing. He 
lent vigorous support (especially financial) to bring the 
war to a victorious end for his own country. His 
financial ability was of great value to the nation in any 
crises, and it was, no doubt, responsible for much of his 
power. Yet, though he had the use of sums far greater 
than he could have earned in his civil or ecclesiastical 
capacities, he maintained a sound reputation for integrity. 
Whatever may have been alleged against him by his 
enemies in this connection, nothing was ever proved. 
He retained the confidence of all classes to the end. 


His later years were spent, — enough, in his 
diocese, where he completed the work on Winchester 
Cathedral and the Almshouse of the Holy Cross left 
unfinished by Wykeham. Both these buildings remain, 
monuments to his munificence. 
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He died, about seventy years old, in 1447, not in agony 
and despair, but in peace and comfort of the consolations 
ef his religion. His riches were dispensed in charity. 
Shakespeare’s picture of Beaufort’s death in ‘‘ Henry 
VI” has as much relation to fact as the picture of 
Bottom asking for a bottle of hay. There is no reason 
why the dramatic devices of the playwright should be 
mistaken for, or preferred to, the facts of contemporary 
record and the judgment of the historian. Shakespeare 
was not an historian. 


Amongst the accusations made by Good Duke 
Humphrey against Cardinal Beaufort was that he had 
contrived to arrogate all the powers of government to 
himself and his ‘“‘ creature,’’ the Archbishop of York. 
This ‘‘ creature ’’ was John Kempe, son of a gentleman 
of Kent and the greatest ecclesiastical lawyer of his day. 
He must have been invaluable on this account to 
Beaufort, and the Cardinal may be congratulated on the 
wisdom with which he chose his man. Kempe gave 
Beaufort constant and loyal service and he was, therefore, 
always opposed to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. 
Evidently the Duke felt this opposition keenly. 


When the infant Henry VI succeeded to the crown, 
Kempe was a member of the Council. Born about 1380, 
he had been educated at Merton College, Oxford, where 
he was fellow and had a brilliant career in law. By 
1415 he was Dean of the Court of Arches and Vicar- 
General to the Archbishop of Canterbury. He was 
successively Archdeacon of Durham, Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, Bishop of Rochester, Chichester (where he never 
officiated) and London. During these years he had been 
frequently employed on embassies by Henry V. At the 
time of that monarch’s death he was Chancellor of 
Normandy. 

When Beaufort became Cardinal in 1426, his ‘‘creature’”’ 
became Archbishop of York and Chancellor of England, 
holding that office until Gloucester gained power in 1432. 
He was unpopular at York because he was put there 
against the wishes of the Crown and Chapter, but he 
would have been unpopular in end case because he was 
a most unsatisfactory bishop anywhere. He was a bishop 
only because the legal profession was not yet organized 
to secure adequate rewards for its experts. English law 
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was still in process of complication, lawyers were as 
yet ravelling it for future lawyers to unravel even more 
profitably. Church benefices were the readiest means 
of rewarding such a man as Kempe. He was a man 
of sound morals, wise and upright. But he was no 
bishop. He was an example of one of the many abuses 
of ecclesiastical office which ultimately reduced the 
Church to that pass which made the revolt in England 
possible. He was not to blame. Nevertheless, his 
successive dioceses suffered severely by his enforced 
neglect and his incapacity for episcopal duty. He was 
a lawyer and diplomat, and the Church as well as the 
State needed such. 


On behalf of Beaufort he led the English embassy to 
the conference at Arras, which failed because the English 
demands, stiffened by Gloucester, were excessive. A few 
years later, in 1439, he was created Cardinal-priest of 
S. Sabina by Pope Eugenius IV. 


In 1452 Kempe was translated by papal provision 
(Statute of Provisors once more notwithstanding) from 
York to Canterbury, and it is evidence of the esteem 
in which he was held by the Pope that Nicholas V created 
a new Cardinal-Bishopric for him by splitting that of 
Porto and S. Rufina, and conferring the latter title upon 
him. He showed considerable bravery when threatened 
by the Yorkists, who were gaining strength rapidly in 
his last years. He died at Lambeth in 1454. The only 
memorial of his episcopal office which he left was a 
college of secular priests and a fine new church for his 
native place, Wye. 


We have yet another example of the new type of prelate 
under which the Church of England suffered in Thomas 
Bourchier. He was the second English Cardinal of royal 
blood, a great-grandson of Edward III through his 
mother, Lady Anne Plantagenet, cousin of Cardinal 
Beaufort. It is not denied that he was a very able man, 
a sound statesman, a man of peace, personally popular, 
a patron of the arts and, therefore, on the whole, a good 
man. But he was not good for the Church. He was 
too much of a statesman to attend to his episcopal duties, 
and the resulting neglect gave free play to every sort 
of delinquency and abuse in the flocks under his care. 
It is not surprising that after a few Primates like Kempe 
B 
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and Bourchier and bishops like Beaufort, the reformers 
should find ample excuse for their attacks on the Church. 
It was not a matter of an odd misfit bishop here and 
there. It was a succession of misfits in the principal 
Sees and especially in the Primacy. Bourchier, like 
Kempe, was Archbishop of Canterbury. With the central 
authority in the Church at first weak through internal 
dissension and then weak through the intrusion of 
personal villainy by the domination of temporal powers, 
the Church in England needed bishops who were 
orthodox and strong disciplinarians. She got lawyers, 
statesmen and royal uncles who were too busy elsewhere 
to care for much more than receiving the fruits of their 
benefices. 


Bourchier’s ‘progress, like Beaufort’s, was a typical 
instance of the abuse of Church patronage. He collected 
benefices far and wide at an earlier age, or rather they 
were heaped upon him. He held several livings before 
he was ordained acolyte and sub-deacon. In 1424, being 
aged about eighteen, he was prebendary of Lichfield, 
in 1434 Chancellor of Oxford University and Bishop of 
Worcester. He was chosen Bishop of Ely by the chapter, 
either because that was a politic thing to do or because 
they thought he would make an ideal bishop, but the 
King, Henry VI, and/or his advisers, declined to hand 
over the temporalities. Consequently the See was 
administered by Louis of Luxembourg, Cardinal and 
Archbishop of Rouen, on whose death Bourchier obtained 
possession. In February 1454-5 he was translated to 
Canterbury succeeding Cardinal Kempe and soon after 
became Lord Chancellor of England. 


It is now that he begins to play an operative part in 
English history. The birth of an heir to Henry VI had 
deprived the Duke of York of his chance of succession. 
The King’s temporary insanity had enabled York to 
assume power as Protector, but the King’s recovery put 
an end even to that, and the Wars of the Roses began 
in earnest. Bourchier was naturally, by birth, a 
Lancastrian, but he used his influence in support of 
Henry for peace rather than in opposing York. When 
the Earl of Warwick placed Edward, Duke of York, on 
the throne as Edward IV, deposing Henry, Archbishop 
Bourchier crowned him King in 1461 and married him 
to Elizabeth Woodville in 1465. When the Court became 
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infested with Woodvilles and Greys and the tide so far 
turned against Edward that he was made prisoner by 
Warwick, the man who had made him King, the 
Archbishop, was logically and justly on his side, sup- 
porting as he should the King accepted by the nation 
through Parliament. Warwick, when the King was free 
again, went to London, released Henry VI and made 
him King once more. Bourchier, though nominally and 
formally acquiescent, remained loyal to Edward IV and 
saw him eventually victorious, and, Henry being now 
dead, secure. For this he has been accused of being 
double, since on one morning he conducted Henry, in 
his royal robes, through the city, and in the afternoon 
gave orders for the admittance of Edward through a 
postern in the walls. His conduct may as justly be called 
non-partisan or impartial as double. It was such, at 
least, that neither side found cccasion to blame him for 
it, and he remained to act as mediator. This was in 
1471. A few years earlier the Archbishop had been 
named Cardinal by Pope Paul II on Friday, September 
18th, 1467. It was six years later before he received the 
Red Hat with the title of Cardinal Priest of 8. Cyriacus 
in Thermis. 


On the death of Edward IV in 1483, the Cardinal, when 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, was in possession of the 
capital and practically all the Kingdom, pledged himself 
to Edward’s widow for the good conduct of the Duke, 
and prevailed upon her to allow her other son, Richard, 
to leave the sanctuary at Westminster and join his 
brother, the young King, in the Tower. There they were 
both murdered. Doubt has been cast upon the version 
of Bourchier’s part in this affair, supplied by Sir Thomas 
More, who could have had it from eye-witnesses, but 
whatever the details of the matter, Bourchier’s pledge 
was worthless whether he knew it or not. It is no credit 
to his intelligence if he did not know it. Richard had 
only just come from murdering Hastings and imprisoning 
the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Ely, Morton, 
future Cardinal and successor to Bourchier. Whether 
Bourchier played double here again with the Queen- 
Mother or not, his actions would have made little 
difference. Gloucester was supreme and was determined 
literally to kill opposition. Within a few weeks the 
Cardinal-Primate crowned the usurper Gloucester, 
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Richard III. Within two years Richard was dead and 
the aged Cardinal crowned his last King, Henry, Earl 
of Richmond, a Beaufort and Lancastrian, Henry VII. 
In January, 1485-6, he formally healed the breach between 
York and Lancaster by marrying Henry VII to Elizabeth 
of York. He died in the following year at Knowle, eighty 
years old. 


In Sir Thomas More’s Utopia you may read of ‘‘ that 
reverend prelate, John Morton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Cardinal and Chancellor of England; a man (for 
Mr. More knows well what he was), that was not less 
venerable for his wisdom and virtues, than for the high 
character that he bore.’’ 


He was born at Milbourne St. Andrews; Dorset, in 
1420, educated by the Benedictines of Cerne Abbey, 
graduated B.C.L. at Balliol College, became principal of 
Peckwater Inn, Oxford, and practised in the Court of 
Arches, thus following the profession of his patron, 
Cardinal Bourchier. He could not have followed a better 
man in his day. It was natural that he should obtain 
considerable preferment; he was, among other things, 
sub-dean of Lincoln, and prebendary of Salisbury and 
Lincoln. 


His early association with Cardinal Bourchier would 
explain his being a Lancastrian, even if he had no other 
reason. But he did not succeed in holding the middle 
course so successfully as Bourchier—he was younger, 
more vigorous-minded, and possibly more honest. ‘‘ Dr. 
Morton, parson of Blokesworth who,’’ as Lingard relates, 
‘“‘ had been present in the field of Towton,’’ had been 
in consequence attainted by the Yorkists and had flied 
with the redoubtable Margaret of Anjou. 


After Tewkesbury, ten years later, he petitioned the 
King, Edward IV, that he was ‘as sorrowful and 
repentant as any creature may be,’’ and so secured the 
reversal of the attainder. So far he had not achieved 
high office, but his abilities had obviously made him 
recognized as a man to be reckoned with. From this 
time his progress was rapid. He had already become 
Master of the Rolls, he now gained the Archdeaconry 
of Winchester and then of Chester. In 1474 he went 
on an embassy to Hungary, and in the following year 
assisted Bourchier in the negotiation of the Treaty of 
Pecquigny. In 1478 he was elected Bishop of Ely, and 
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we have a fine picture of the temper of the man in his 

walking barefoot and fasting from his residence at 

a to Ely to be installed and afterwards say his 
ass. 


On the death of Edward IV, which he witnessed, 
Morton found himself once more on the wrong side. His 
loyalty to Edward and Edward’s children, young Edward 
V and his brother Richard, Duke of York, put him badly 
out of favour with Richard Crookback, Duke of 
Gloucester, and it would appear that that unlovely 
murderer found the Bishop of Ely a more difficult problem 
than the Cardinal Archbishop Bourchier. 


Gloucester now being King, kept Ely under lock and 
key in the Tower, then at Brecknock Castle, whence 
he escaped abroad, by way of Ely, until Richard III met 
the first instalment of his deserts at Bosworth. The new 
King, Henry VII, was far too astute to lose the services 
of John Morton. The Bishop was recalled home and 
made Privy Councillor and Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Cornwall. He was translated to the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury to succeed Bourchier in 1486, became Lord 
Chancellor in the following year and wielded such 
influence with the King and Government as More has 
observed. More entered his service in 1491. 


Morton was created Cardinal-Priest of S. Anastasia by 
Pope Alexander VI in 1493, being now an old man. Two 
vears later he received the Chancellorship of Oxford 
University. He died, renowned and respected, in 1500, 
having achieved, like his patron and predecessor, the 
full round age of four score. He was primarily like 
Beaufort, Kempe and Bourchier, a statesman and lawyer, 
but he was also a better Bishop than either. Morton’s 
Dyke is evidence of his drainage of the Fens. 


With Cardinal Christopher Bainbridge we approach 
the beginning of the end of Catholic England. He is 
typical of his immediate predecessors in being less of 
a priest than a man of affairs, and as in Morton we 
have seen this type at its best, in Bainbridge we see it 
somewhere near its worst. 

He was born about 1464 at Hilton, Westmorland, and 
read law at Oxford. His public life did not start, so 
far as we know, quite so early as usual for such men 
in those days. But at thirty-one he was Provost of 
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Queen’s College, and soon after, in fairly rapid succession, 
he was prebendary of Salisbury and Lincoln, Treasurer 
of the diocese of London, Archdeacon of Surrey, Dean 
of York, Dean of Windsor, Master of the Rolls, and, 
in 1507, Bishop of Durham on the nomination of Henry 
VII. In 1508 he was translated by the Pope to the 
Archbishopric of York. 


On the accession of Henry VIII, Archbishop Bainbridge 
went to Rome as the young King’s ambassador to Pope 
Julius II, and two years later, in 1511, was created by 
that Pontiff Cardinal-Priest of S. Praxedis for negotiating 
the support of Henry for the Pope against France. He 
was now in the thick of European politics, a sphere 
which England had newly entered, and in which the 
next Cardinal, Thomas Wolsey, was to distinguish 
himself above all others. 


The new Cardinal, though originally and nominally 
the King’s man, was now the Pope’s man, too. As the 
legate and general, he led the papal army to the siege 
and capture of Ferrara. So far as England was concerned 
he was always a zealous agent in the King’s interest at 
Rome and an uncompromising enemy of France. 


There is not much doubt that he was a man of violent 
temper and no small arrogance, hence the story that he 
was poisoned by an Italian priest in his service, Rimaldo 
de Modena, is generally accepted. 


He died thus, at the age of fifty, in 1514, and was 
buried in the Church of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
attached to the English Hospice, later the English 
College, Rome, so making way both at York and in the 
Sacred College, for Thomas Wolsey. 


It is not surprising that after this succession of the 
King’s men, followed by Wolsey who surpassed them 
all in worldliness, the Church in England should be in 
a parlous state. The wonder which followed was not 
Wolsey, but that along with him should arise Blessed 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester and Cardinal-Priest 
of S. Vitalis, and martyr; and yet another Royal 
Cardinal, Reginald Pole, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Cardinal-Priest of S. Cosmedin, who did not serve the 
King. 
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THE CHURCH AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
By THE Rev. J. V. Carro.tu, §8.M., B.A. 


disciples of John, the Baptist, ‘‘ Are you He that 

is to come, or not?’’ And among the proofs of 

His divine mission, Christ gave this: the poor 
have the Gospel, the Glad Tidings, preached to them. 
And as with the Son of God, so, too, with His Church. 
That proof of the Divine Mission of the Church has ever 
remained with her. The poor are her special children. 
Has she not her Master’s words: ‘‘ Blessed are you, poor; 
blessed are you that mourn. Woe to you rich! How 
hardly shall a rich man enter Heaven?”’ 


All through the centuries, the Vicars of Christ have 
been as their Lord. Solicitude for those most helpless 
ones of earth; care for their rights; vigilance in the cause 
of their Justice; all this is to be found in the teaching 
of the Popes to the world. And especially to the world 
of the Industrial Revolution; and to us who have 
inherited the full fortune of that Revolution, which is 
bankruptcy and misfortune. 


To-day, the world receives the latest message of the 
spokesman of God, Pius the eleventh; and it speaks for 
the poor; with special emphasis and eloquence on behalf 
of the children of the poor, whose lives are darkened 
and sorrowed at that very period that should be reaping 
rich abundance of care-free joys against the bitter 
emptiness that so often comes to men, when the heaven 
of infancy fades into the light of common day. 


And the present Holy Father makes it clear that He 
is thereby simply continuing the pleading for the poor 
that the great Leo the thirteenth poured out in forceful 
and irresistible torrents, in the Rerum Novarum. If there 
were any doubt on the fact, the Rerwm Novarum is a 
colossal document committing the Church to the advocacy 
of the claims of the poor and to the championing of 
their cause. Well has it been called ‘‘ The Magna Charta 
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T: world’s Saviour was one day asked by the 
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of the Workers.’’ A few extracts will serve to show that 
this title for it is by no means extravagant. 


It is shameful and inhuman to treat men like chattels to 
make money by; and to look on them as so much muscle 
and physical power. 

In order to provide the material well-being of the State, 
the labour of the poor—the exercise of their skill and the 
employment of their strength in the culture of the land and 
the workshops of trade... is so important that it may 
be truly said that it is only by the labour of working men 
that States grow rich. Justice, therefore, demands that the 
interests of the poorer classes should be carefully watched 
over by the administration; so that they who contribute so 
largely to the advantage of the community, may themselves 
share in the benefits which they create; that being housed, 
clothed, and enabled to sustain life they may find their 
existence less hard and more endurable. 

The great and principal duty of the employer is to give 
everybody a fair wage. To exercise pressure upon the 
indigent and the destitute for the sake of gain, and to gather 
one’s profit out of the need of another, is condemned by all 
laws, human and divine. 

The rich must religiously refrain from cutting down the 
working men’s wages . . . because the working man is, as 
a rule, weak and unprotected ; and because his slender means 
should, in proportion to their scantiness, be accounted sacred. 


If through fear or necessity ... the workman accept 
harder conditions, because an employer will offer him no 
better, he is made the victim of force and injustice. 


Those who work in mines and in the bowels of the earth 
should have shorter hours. 


It is neither just nor human so to grind men down with 
excessive labour as to stupify their minds and wear out their 
bodies. 


The poor and helpless have a special claim to consider- 
ation. . . . The wage earners should be specially protected 
by the Government. . . . The first concern of all is to save 
the poor workers from the cruelty of greedy speculators ; 
the party that has in its grasp the whole of labour and 
trade; which manipulates for its own benefits and purposes 
all the sources of supply; and is even represented in the 
councils of State itself: while on the other hand there is 
the needy and powerless multitude broken down and suffering. 


Where there is a question of defending the rights of 
individuals, the poor and helpless have a special claim to 
consideration. 


The wage earners, who are undoubtedly the weak and 


necessitous, should be especially cared for and protected by 
the Government 
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Such is the Rerum Novarum. If the workaday world 
were run on its plan, happy would be the world. The 
miseries of too much and too little would cease; and 
the sin that follows these contrary extremes. But let 
us not allow ourselves to be deluded. It has to be 
remembered that the Rerum Novarum and all other 
pronouncements of the Popes are only pronouncements; 
theory to be translated into practice. It by no means 
follows that because the ideal has been put into writing 
it is by that very fact set up in the concrete reality. 
The ten Commandments have long been given to the 
world in writing, but the world is still far from the 
complete practice of them. Nor let it be thought that 
the work of translating the ideals of the Rerum Novarum 
into fact does not arise; that such a teaching and such 
a plan is but a nice piece of reading to be enjoyed in 
reverie or in sterile and visionary dreams that end with 
the awakening of the dreamer. Christ was a doer; and 
the Church is a doer; and the Popes outline plans for 
doers. And if the Rerum Novarum is not being trans- 
lated into action; if we are satisfied to think the work 
done because the plans have been made, then Pope Leo 
has lost his time; and the Church is losing the world. 


We hear a great deal of talk to-day on Catholic Action. 
That is a call to action. And it leads us to ask ourselves 
if, indeed, we do not stand in great need of such a call. 
I mean the Church in England. For of all the nations 
of the world, England being the most industrialized, is 
the fittest patient for a cure. Moreover, England is our 
nation. We have been taught to love her as our own; 
to think her great and wonderful; to marvel at the 
extent of her Empire, the network of her trade routes, 
and the justice of her administration. To-day we see her 
humbled before the nations: her people threatened with 
starvation; her workmen rotting with idleness. And we 
are warned that the worst is not yet. 


If these things are so, then they certainly stand as 
a glaring and menacing challenge to our priestly power 
of ‘‘ adding all these things’ to those who accept the 
Kingdom of God and His Justice. Let others do what 
they will; let others sit idly by waiting for something 
to happen; but at this hour of unheard of social con- 
fusion, Action positive and definite is, for the Church, 
life; and Inaction ruinous. Negative action is no longer 
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tolerable. When the horse knows the road he may be 
allowed to pull his load unchecked. But in a dark 
and straitened path where no man knows the way, 
negative guidance and mere wordy directions are value- 
less. In such a case the guide goes before; he takes 
the mule’s head; and leads it. ‘To-day, when all are 
looking for a lead, the time for telling what to do is 
past. Or rather, the time for telling what not to do 
is past. For we have viewed with discerning eye the 
movements among the workers in their efforts at better- 
ment of their conditions. We have seen certain false 
steps taken in such a struggle; and we have given 
warnings against these errors. Thou shalt not be a 
Socialist. Thou shalt not be a Communist. Thou shalt 
not have a General Strike. Thou shalt not ‘‘ Ca’ Canny.”’ 


This is so much to the good. All these negative 
directions clear the ground, at least. But let us realize 
that it is merely a clearing of the ground. There is no 
building going up. And unless we are building and 
doing something positive for the poor besides acting 
merely as a wet blanket for all the schemes they them- 
selves put forward, we cannot be said in any real sense 
to be the champions of their cause. If we are the friends 
of the poor, the poor in spirit and intelligence as well 
as in wealth, we who are rich in knowledge through our 
priestly studies, will think out something positive for 
them. If we forbid ‘‘ Education,’’ have we Education 
to give? If we forbid amusements, have we amusements 
to give? And if we forbid spurious movements in the 
amelioration of the working man, have we some con- 
structive scheme of amelioration to put before them ? 


The Church is the Church. She is not a mere watcher 
of events, but a maker of events. She is not the crew 
that steers the ship, but the ship that carries the crew. 
The function of the Church has ever been to give the 
people a lead. That is her history. And it is just 
possible that to historians of a future age the word 
Unemployment will connote the acquisition in this our 
day of another glorious and epochal pearl in the bright 
crown of the Church’s achievements. For, if Unemploy- 
ment is the problem and chaos of this age, it is consonant 
with her best traditions that the Church bend herself 
to the task of solving this baffling and brutal problem; 
just as the Crusades were the problem of their age; the 
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Revival of Learning; the Reformation; Discovery; and 
Scientific Progress. All of these the Church dominated 
and moulded to their perfect end; not by simply saying: 
‘““ Thus do ye; thus do ye not’’; but by doing it, and 
then a ‘* Vade et tu fac similiter.’’ 


The power that can solve the unemployment problem 
in England to-day will be master of England. If the 
Church wishes to rule England again and English hearts, 
this is the moment of her supreme opportunity. If she 
can give the people work when all else have failed them; 
if she can house them, and give them life of body, then 
they will accept from her life also of soul. For where 
one’s treasure is there also is one’s heart. 


The great force militating against action on the part 
of any individual or group of individuals, is the idea 
in the mind that everything must come from the State. 
Everybody looks to the State. But that frame of mind 
is aS erroneous as it is common. There are, however, 
it is pleasing to note, one or two individual cases reported 
in the Catholic newspapers, where action independent 
of the State has already been begun in Scotland, in 
Ireland, and in some parts of England to solve the 
Unemployment distress. A farm has been bought; and 
the workless are now working. Here is wisdom. Let 
the Church throw herself wholly and entirely into such 
a movement, and study to procure land sufficient to 
support the starving unemployed in England. The rich 
have failed to give them bread. The State has cut their 
dole to ludicrous limits. All have deserted the poor. 
There remains their Mother. Her tender instinct will 
surely compel her to concentrate on a policy of obtaining 
land and giving it to the poor. For, there is no bread 
without land. It perhaps will be that the possession 
of land will become as much our life concern as was 
education. To fight for its control. Work it by our men, 
methods, and aims. We could have Land Unions as we 
have Teachers’ Unions; Land Committees as we have 
School Committees. We could build our farms as we 
built our schools. Nay, farms could be our schools. For, 
the soul and spirit of man can be as well instructed in 
the ways of eternal life by the open field as by an 
algebraical formula or the exceptions to a certain rule 
of French grammar. On the land we would not educate 
the youth to earn an artificial living. Theirs should be 
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a living from the earth. It need not be necessary for 
them to read or write; to develop digital skill; to strain 
their wonderful faculty of sight poring over print; to 
cramp the body. All they need is to do what their 
Creator expects them to do: till the earth in the sweat 
of their brow; read the face of the skies; get back to the 
wisdom of the realities of things. 


Land, therefore, land that the meek shall possess, could 
be the constructive policy of the Church. Possession. of 
the land would appear to be the great opportunity of 
the Church in this our day. And for this end we must 
get to work without delay. But how? 


There’s the rub! We might have said ‘‘ the rob,’’ 
remembering the history of England, and the plunder 
of the Church’s land at the Reformation. Up to that 
time, we are told, one-third of the whole kingdom was 
in the hands of the Church. And that is how it should 
be. It is but right that the ruling of the land should be 
in the hands of those who all through the centuries made 
the art of Agriculture so perfect for the benefit of the 
nations. The monks made cultivation flourish; it was 
natural that they should be masters of their craft. 


As we travel England to-day, we come across ruins. 
All stop to admire; but few to lament. And yet, indeed, 
we require a modern Jeremiah to raise the song of sorrow 
over the ruin that is a ruin; a ruin than which no greater 
could be: the ruin of the art of raising food from the 
bountiful face of our fair England! 


But as it was in the beginning so may it be now. The 
ruins are crying out to be built up. The ruins must be 
built up. Cannoé all these splendours like Fountains 
Abbey be restored? Is it not possible in this age of 
building to set up again such homes; to make them 
homes to shelter the homeless; to make glow with warmth 
thousands of cold-stricken, downcast, honest men, that are 
being demoralized under the curse of enforced idleness 4 
One thing is certain: that something must be done. It 
is time for action; yet everybody seems to be paralysed 
by a lethargy. People cannot realize that we must be 
up and doing: And the reason is that nobody knows 
what to do. There is no constructive idea for men to 
work at. A brainless Legislature and a fool’s paradise! 
And men maddening with starvation ! 
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Judges sit in the court-houses and give out considered 
opinions on the astounding and appalling increase of 
crime. The War; the example of American racketeers; 
and so on and so forth. Will no one stick under the 
noses of these theorists the legend: ‘‘ An idle body is 
the devil’s workship ’’? There is but one cause of crime: 
the fact that man is a doer. He must act. If he cannot 
do good, then of necessity he does evil. You will keep 
a man from sin and wrong-doing if you keep him doing 
good. That is Christianity. And it is but the fulfilling 
of the law which ordained after the Fall that man work 
by the sweat of his brow. That law of work was not 
only a punishment: it was also the salvation of man. 
A virtue out of necessity. Therefore, the net of unemploy- 
ment that has enmeshed ten million men in the countries 
Protestant of Europe is anti-Christ; and as such, it ought 
to be crushed. 


May I suggest, then, that the exigencies of the 
lamentable crisis through which the people of England 
are at this moment passing lay upon the whole of the 
English clergy and the Church in England a more urgent 
call to be up and doing than upon any others: and this 
prompt action to be a movement back to the land that 
was robbed from her? Dean Swift might dub such a 
dream ‘‘ A Modest Proposal.’’ But, then, these things 
seem to be not so much the ways of men as the indication 
of the Holy Ghost Who directs the affairs of the Church 
and helps her to watch and to assess carefully the ways 
of events and movements in the world, in order to steer 
them aright; and there is no doubt about it that the 
trend of England from this moment of her crisis is to 
be back to the land. The certainty of that drift in the 
affairs of this country is only equalled by the certainty 
that there is but one power in England to-day that can 
successfully guide and fructify such a movement towards 
the re-cultivation of England as a self-supporting land: 
that power is the Catholic Church. If the Church leads 
this movement England is saved; and not only England 
but the world. The State may try to run the movement; 
but it is incompetent to do so. It will fail miserably. 
But the Church is the farmer of Europe. And though 
her work in England was pulled down, she still can set 
it up; and it is the belief of the present writer that the 
Church in England will rise triumphant from the present 
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humiliation, undo the ‘‘ Reformation,’’ and glorify the 
whole world in Christ. 


And may the good work of the few pioneer priests 
who are already embracing this scheme be fructified; to 
be an incentive and an example to their brothers in the 
priesthood, all of whom, no doubt, sincerely desire to 
rescue the poor from their present pitiable plight. 











THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 


HEXAEMERON 
By THE Rev. E. F. Sutciirre, §.J., M.A. 


T will be as well at the start to explain the scope of 

this article. The purpose of the writer is not to 
| give a history of the various explanations proposed 

by many authors through the ages; nor to discuss 
current theories of the source whence the account is 
thought to be derived. Neither is it his purpose to prove 
the doctrine of creation out of nothing from the first 
chapter of Genesis, though some reflections on this 
subject will find their place naturally in the course of 
the argument. The scope of the article is to essay a 
reasoned exposition of the interpretation which seems 
not only correct but also the most simple and natural. 


In approaching this problem it is essential to bear in 
mind one or two principles of fundamental importance 
for its correct solution. In the first place it is clear from 
Catholic principles that no interpretation can be right 
which conflicts with the doctrine of the inerrancy of the 
Bible as the Word of God. At the same time we know 
that this doctrine does not imply that all the truths 
enuntiated in the Bible are set forth with all possible 
clearness. On the contrary many parts of Scripture are 
wrapped in an obscurity that is remarked on by the 
Fathers in many pages of. their writings. And, as 
regards the first chapter of Genesis, unless there were 
some obscurity as to the mind of the sacred writer, there 
would have been no opportunity for the many divergent 
explanations proposed in the past. 


We know too that the doctrine of inerrancy does not 
teach that the inspired writers necessarily conformed 
their statements about the physical universe to the actual 
facts behind appearances. The same, it need hardly 
be said, is also true of our daily intercourse. No one 
accuses us of inaccuracy or error because we speak of 
the rising and setting of the sun or of there being a heavy 
fall of dew. And our common phrases about the world 
in which we live are not considered erroneous, because 
31 
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they reflect reality as it appears to our senses, although 
an intimate study of those appearances demonstrates 
that the actual truth is something very different from 
what it appears to be. Now the sacred books are written 
in the language of men, and without detriment to their 


inerrancy can use the manner of speaking current among 
men. 


This is, of course, the teaching of Leo XIII in his 
famous Encyclical on the prosecution of Biblical studies. 
Readers of the Providentissimus Deus will remember 
that the Pope uses three expressions that illustrate our 
present point. He says that the sacred writers at times 
describe the facts of Nature either in metaphorical 
language or in the terms current in their own times, 
just as men do to-day, even those most learned in the 
natural sciences. He then goes on to point out that 
just as the ordinary manner of speaking gives expression 
to what strikes the senses, so also the inspired writers, 
in the words of St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘“‘ follow sensible 
appearances.’’ Finally, Pope Leo puts it another way, 
saying that as Almighty God in the Bible is addressing 
men, He has conveyed His meaning to them according 
to the manner of speaking common among men and so 
in language within their comprehension.’ 


An important consequence of this is that we must not 
look in passages of the Bible which speak of the physical 
world for a description which corresponds exactly with 
the facts as they are revealed by scientific research. All 
we have a right to expect is that the world will be 
described according to appearances and in the language 
current at the time when the passage in question was 
written. Of course, Almighty God could have revealed 
in the Scriptures the hidden secrets of Nature as He has 
revealed many of the hidden things of God, but such 





i«) |. quare eos...res ipsas aliquando describere et 
tractare aut quodam translationis modo aut sicut communis 
sermo per ea ferebat tempora, hodieque de multis fert rebus 
in quotidiana vita ipsos inter homines scientissimos. Vulgari 
autem sermone cum ea primo proprieque efferantur, quae cadant 
sub sensus, non dissimiliter scriptor sacer (monuitque et Doctor 
Angelicus) ‘ ea secutus est, quae sensibiliter apparent ’ (Summa 
Theol., I, q. 70, art. 1, ad 3), seu quae Deus ipse homines 
alloquens, ad eorum captum significavit humano more,”’ 
Denzinger-Bannwart, ed. 15, n. 1947. 
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revelations would not have helped men to work out their 
salvation. This was understood by St. Augustine, who 
says that the sacred writers, or more exactly speaking, 
*‘ the Spirit of God, who spoke through them, had no 
will to teach these matters (i.e., the intimate constitution 
of the physical world) to men, as they would not have 
been means for promoting their salvation.’’ This sen- 
tence of the great theologian is made his own by Pope 
Leo XIII in the Encyclical already quoted.’ 


Three also of the answers of the Biblical Commission 
which afford guidance in the study of this first chapter, 
are of special importance for our present purpose. These 
are the replies to the first, third, and seventh dubia 
contained in the decree of June 30th, 1909. In the 
seventh, which refers to chapter i. exclusively, we are 
told that exact scientific terminology is not always to 
be looked for. The reason given is that it was not the 
mind of the sacred author to teach the inward consti- 
tution of visible things or to give a complete and scientific 
exposition of the order of creation, but rather to give 
the Hebrew race an account designed for the people, 
couched in language current at the time, and accommo- 
dated to the perceptions and intelligence of the mass 
of men. By the answer to the first question we are 
taught that there is no solid foundation to the various 
systems excogitated to exclude the literal historical 
meaning of the first three chapters of Genesis. As is 
clear from the seventh dubiwm referred to above, the 
emphasis here is on the historical sense as opposed to 
the meaning of expressions referring to matters of 
physical science. The number of facts to which this 
answer refers is much larger in the second and third 
chapters than in the first. This is shown both by an 
examination of the chapters themselves and by the 
question and answer which compose the third dubiwm. 
In this quite a list is given of facts drawn from the 
second and third chapters the literal historical meaning 
of which may not be called in question; but from the 


2«¢. | . seriptores sacros seu verius ‘ Spiritum Dei, qui per 
ipsos loquebatur, noluisse ista (videlicet intimam adspectabilium 
rerum constitutionem docere homines, nulli saluti profutura,”’ 
De Gen. ad litt. L. 2, c. 9, n. 20 (Migne, Patr. Lat., 34, 270). 
Cf. Denzinger, loc. cit. 
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first chapter there is only one, namely, the creation of 
all things by God in the beginning of time. 


The reader will, I hope, pardon this rather long 
exposition of principles on account of their essential 
application to the interpretation of the Hexaemeron. 
Briefly, two very important truths should be borne in 
mind. First, that God has not revealed in the Bible the 
hidden secrets of nature, or what is the same thing, has 
not revealed the truths of physical science. Second, 
that there is nothing against inerrancy in descriptions 
that reflect the appearances of the physical world and 
follow the manners of speech current in the society in 
which the inspired writers lived. Now it is clear that 
man could arrive at a knowledge of the manner in which 
the world was formed only by revelation or by scientific 
study. The former source of knowledge is not to be 
looked for here, as we have already heard from St. 
Augustine and Pope Leo XIII; and as regards the second 
there is need of no demonstration to show that in the 
centuries before the Christian era men had not arrived 
at the conclusions about the gradual formation of the 
earth and the stars reached by modern research in 
the fields of geology, paleontology, and astronomy. 
Assuming, therefore, the truth of these modern theories, 
we may say, even before studying the Hexaemeron of 
Genesis, that we will not find them there. This is an 
argument—and I think a valid one—against any con- 
cordistic theory, any theory, that is, which attempts to 
show that in the first chapter of Genesis we have in 
equivalent terms the same doctrine of the formation of 
the world that is set forth by modern science. The 
subsequent development of the argument will show that 
even the universe as we know it in its present stage of 
development, is not viewed in the same light in Genesis 
c. 1 and by modern science, the fundamental difference 
being that the Hexaemeron treats the universe as being 
geocentric. 


We may now turn to the account of the creation 
presented in the opening chapter of Genesis, to which 
book it forms a fitting prologue. The following section 
begins with words the modern equivalent of which is 
‘* This is the History of the World,”’ c. 2, v. 4, the history 
of the world being for an historian the history of 
mankind. This prologue opens with the succinct and 
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terse statement that God created the universe: ‘‘ In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
The Hebrew text here has the definite article with both 
words, though it is omitted in the Douay. The first 
point to notice is that the expression ‘‘ the heavens and 
the earth ’’ is the Hebrew equivalent of our word “‘ the 
universe ’’ to which no single word corresponds in that 
language. It is not, I think, necessary to labour this 
point, which may be verified by reference to a concor- 
dance of the Hebrew Bible. It will be sufficient here 
to quote the standard Hebrew-English Lexicon, that, 
namely, of Brown, Driver, and Briggs, p. 1030, who 
find this use of the expression in our verse and else- 
where, but especially in Deuteronomy, Jeremias, the 
second part of Isaias, and the Psalms. God, therefore, 
made (the word Bara here used certainly means at least 
made) all that there is, in the beginning, when things 
first began to be, in the beginning of time. Therefore, 
before God made the universe there was nothing, which 
is another way of saying that God created the world. 


| That this is the sense in which Hebrew tradition under- 


stood the passage, is shown by the words of the mother 
of the seven Maccabean martyrs: ‘‘ I beseech thee, my 
son, look upon heaven and earth and all that is in them; 
and consider that God made them out of nothing ’”’ 
2 Macc. vii. 28. 


After this general enunciation of the fact of the 
creation of all things follows in verse 2 a description of 
the earth as it first was, which must be supplemented 
from v. 9. The earth is covered with waters, and over 
the waters of the abyss reigns darkness. The conception 
is geocentric. The firmament of heaven and the 
heavenly bodies are not made till the second day and 
the fourth day respectively. The earth is first made; 
all else is an elaboration and preparation of the earth 
in its complete setting to make it a suitable dwelling- 
place for man. The earth on the first day is said to 
have been ‘‘ void and empty ’’ under its covering of 
waters. These words are the Douay rendering of the 
Vulgate version of the Hebrew words tohu ubohu. What 
is their meaning? The earth is solid enough to support 
the mass of the incumbent waters. It is not formless 
in the sense of being a gaseous mass. Moreover, in 
psalm 103 (Hebrew 104), in which the praises of the 
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Almighty are sung for the power, magnificence, and 
wisdom displayed in the works of creation, after verse 5 
Who hast founded the earth upon its own bases; 

It shall not be moved for ever and ever, 
the psalmist continues in the next verse 

The deep like a garment is its clothing; 

Above the mountains stand the waiters. 


The first half of this verse refers to the state of the earth 
after its creation, covered, that is, with the waters of 
the abyss. The second half contains a statement not 
explicitly found in Genesis, but evidence of the sense 
in which the inspired psalmist understood the narrative 
of the earlier book. For him the description of the earth 
as tohu ubohu did not mean that the earth was formless 
in the sense that it had as yet no definite contours. On 
the contrary the mountains were already there. The 
implication of his words is that from the beginning 
the earth was shaped as man has known it in historical 
times. But it was covered with waters, and therefore 
had as yet no plants and still more no animals, and 
there was as yet no man. Without plants and without 
animals the earth is fitly described as void and empty, 
or better formless and empty. It was empty because 
there were no animals to roam over its surface. It was 
uninhabited. But the absence of plants affected it in 
a different way to the absence of animals. These latter 
live on it and move about on its surface. But trees and 
plants are rooted in it. They give colour, variety, and 
even form and shape to its surface. Without them the 
earth is fitly said to be formless.’ 


This fact that the plants are considered as almost a 
part of the earth explains what otherwise is a difficulty 
in the description of the Hexaemeron. In the first three 


3’The meaning of tohu ubohu, “formless and empty,’’ is 

confirmed by the use of the expression in Jeremias iv. 23. The 
Douay there has: ‘I beheld the earth, and lo it was void and 
nothing.’? The sense would be better rendered by ‘‘ waste and 
empty,’’ the latter word, again, being taken in the sense of 
‘‘ uninhabited ”’ or ‘‘ deserted.’”? This is borne out by the 
description, given vv. 25 and following : 

I beheld, and lo there was no man, 

And all the birds of the air were gone. 

I looked, and behold Carmel was a wilderness, 
And all its cities were destroyed. 
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days the earth and the firmament are created and 
prepared ; in the second three they are peopled with living 
or at least moving bodies. On the first day after the 
creation of the earth covered with waters, light is created 
and separated from darkness. On the second day the 
firmament is made, and is the means of separating 
the upper waters, those namely above it, from the lower 
waters, those namely on the surface of the earth; for 
the earth still remained covered with waters. On the 
third day the waters still on the face of the earth are 
gathered into one place, with the result that the surface 
of the earth appears for the first time, and grass, plants, 
and trees are created. The picture we now have is that 
of the dry earth covered with vegetation, surrounded 
by waters, surmounted by the dome of the firmament, 
and enjoying alternate periods of darkness and of light. 
But there are no animals on the earth, no fish or whales 
in the ocean, no birds in the air, no stars or luminaries 
in the firmament of heaven. It is the work of the second 
three days to people the regions created and separated 
from one another in the first three days. So on the 
fourth day are created the sun, moon, and stars. Notice 
that as these are not fixed but move in the firmament, 
they are not treated as part of it, but as its ‘* furniture ”’ 
(Gen. ii. 1; so the Douay. The Vulgate has militia; the 
Revised Version Host). On the fifth day are created 
the great whales and all that lives and moves in the 
ocean, and the birds to fly over the earth under the 
firmament of heaven. On the sixth and last day the earth 
is peopled first with animals, both domestic and wild, 
and with reptiles. All is now prepared and furnished. 
The home of man is ready; and God Almighty crowns 
His work of creation by putting into execution His 
supreme design of creating man in His own image and 
likeness. The plants and trees, it will have been noticed, 
were created on the third day, within the period, that 
is, devoted to the creation and preparation of the 
different realms or habitats; and it is caused surprise 
that they were not created on one of the three last days 
consecrated to the creation of living creatures. The 
explanation is that the second triduum was reserved, 
not for the creation of life, but of the various kinds of 
living and moving beings. The vegetable creation, 
being stationary and rooted in the soil, is regarded as 
the complement of the earth; and its creation is, there- 
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fore, a necessary part of the preparation of the earth 


for the reception of its inhabitants, the animals and 
man.* 


This preparation of the earth for the production and 
maintenance of living creatures is attributed in verse 2 
to the Spirit of God, which on the first day immediately 
after the creation is described as brooding over the 
waters. The Douay version has: ‘‘ The Spirit of God 
moved over the waters ’’’; but the verb has the sense 
of brooding over, as a hen covers its eggs. This is 
remarked by St. Jerome in his commentary, although 
in his translation from the Hebrew he has ferebatur. 
This is probably one of those cases where the holy Doctor 
used a word long familiar to the faithful rather than 
substitute one that would have sounded strange to their 
unaccustomed ears, although in itself a more accurate 
translation of the Hebrew. Although the text states that 
the Spirit of God was brooding over the waters, it must 
not be supposed that the vivifying action of the spirit 
was confined to the waters. The waters were lying over 
the face of the earth, and so in brooding over the waters 
the Spirit of God was brooding over all that had been 
created, over the earth as well as over the waters. 


It is important to notice that the work of the first 
day comprised the creation of the earth, covered as it 
was with the waters of the abyss, and secondly the 
production of light. The first day, therefore, had two 
periods. The first period, the beginning of which was 
marked by the creation of the earth and waters, was 
a period of darkness, for ‘‘ darkness was upon the face 
of the deep,’’ v. 2. Then followed the divine decree by 
which light was made, so that after the period of 
darkness came a period of light. These two periods 
together make up the first day. Hence we read after 
the account of the creation of light: ‘“‘And there was 
evening and there was morning, one day,’”’ v. 5. To our 
notions it seems strange that evening should precede 
morning, aS we consider day to begin with morning and 
end with evening; but the matter is easily explained 


* Since writing the above I have noticed that Father E. Power, 
S.J., writing in Biblica 7 (1926) 184 on Psalm 148 says: ‘‘ Next 
come the lifeless objects of the earth which rise up into the 
air: ‘ Mountains and all hills, fruit-bearing trees and all 
cedars ’.’’ 
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from the text. The world began in darkness, and light 
was only created later. With this is in perfect agreeme 
the Jewish custom of reckoning their days from sunset \ 
to sunset, according to which method of computatidn/ 
evening precedes morning. Some writers have concluded 
that this Jewish custom was based on the narrative of 
Genesis, but if our general argument is well-founded, 
the contrary was the case, and the manner of speaking 
in Genesis was based on the prevailing Hebrew practice. 


Some writers have failed to realize the true extent of 
the work of the first day of creation, which in their 
opinion comprised only the creation of light. In support 
of this interpretation it is alleged that the six days of 
creation run from morning to morning, and therefore the 
first period of darkness is excluded from the first day. 
It is clear, however, that this reason supposes the truth 
of what it is alleged to prove, namely, that the reckoning 
of the days begins with the creation of light. The text 
clearly indicates the contrary, saying that there was 
evening first and then morning, one day. It is asserted 
secondly that the work of each day begins with the 
announcement of the divine edict of creation. This again 
assumes the truth of what is to be proved. The fact 
is that the work of each of the last five days is intro- 
duced by the narration of the divine Fiat, but this does 
not prove that it is necessarily so with regard to the 
first day. What has already been said in exposition of 
the text appears adequate to prove the contrary; for 
unless the creation of the world in darkness is the first 
work of the first day, there is no explanation of the 
evening of the first day, ‘‘ There was evening and there 
was morning, one day.’’ It is in this sense the text is 
understood in the Sunday hymn for Matins : 


Primo die, quo Trinitas 
Beata mundum condidit. 


Moreover, the fact that Almighty God is described as 
resting on the seventh day from all the work He had 
done, Gen. c. ii, v. 1, implies that He had performed 
all the work of creation on the first six days. It is not 
credible that the creation of the earth itself, the greatest 
work of all from the point of view of the writer, should 
be excluded from the work from which God is said to 
have rested. Finally, for superabundance of proof, it 
is stated explicitly in Exodus, c. xx, v. 11: “‘ In six days 
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the Lord made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all 
things that are in them, and rested on the seventh day.”’ 
One can only suppose that the work of the first day was 
made to begin with the creation of light, either on the 
presupposition that day cannot begin without light, or 
possibly under the sub-conscious influence of the desire 
to find in the text some period of indefinite duration 
before the beginning of the days to which could be 
conveniently assigned a long and gradual evolution of 
primitive matter in accordance with some attempt to 
establish harmony between the facts, as said to .be 
demonstrated by modern science on the one hand, and 
the narrative of Genesis on the other. 


(To be continued.) 








HOMILETICS 


By THE VERY REV. BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost (August 7th). 
The Good Samaritan. 


The question to which this parable was an answer was the 
question: Who is my neighbour? Our Lord in His answer 
implies, however, that the question itself was wrongly put, for 
the parable was to show that the Samaritan had been the 
neighbour, not the man who fell among thieves. Thus really the 
question should have been: 7'o whom am I a neighbour? i.e., to 
whom should I be behaving as a neighbour; not Who is my 
neighbour? but Whose neighbour am I? The point though obscure 
is really worth the pains it needs to disentangle it, for it is the 
point of the whole story as told by Our Lord. 


From that parable emerge two chief characters besides the 
victim (and the two whose indifference or studied narrowness 
show up to advantage the actions of these others). Of the two, 
of course, the more important is the Good Samaritan himself. 
In him indeed Christian tradition has seen, veiled and yet 
revealed, the Saviour of the world. Who indeed but He has been 
so neighbourly to man, when he lay sore, robbed of what was 
alone of value to him, wounded, near to his ending? This best 
Samaritan of all went over to man, stooped over hin with 
compassion, poured in what would indeed make the wounds smart 
yet cleanse and ease and heal them, lifted him out of the gutter, 
and set him where he could be carried out of harm’s way to shelter 
and care. In Him then men have seen fulfilled that ideal character 
the imitation of which is, in this parable, urged on men. 


But there is a second figure in the parable, for whom also we 
should have regard, namely, he on whom the Good Samaritan 
foisted a share in his good work and who thus came into it without 
will or desire of his own. The inn-keeper has too his place in 
this parable. It will be remembered that the Good Samaritan 
carried the wounded victim to the inn and left him there, 
promising indeed to return and pay whatever had been spent 
over and above the sum, wholly inadequate as it sounds to us, 
which was all he had handed in to cover the sick man’s expenses 
in advance. We admire the generosity of the Good Samaritan. 
We must admire also the inn-keeper’s generosity who had no 
choice but to accept the burden laid on him and could not well 
rid himself of one brought to his door by a man of wealth who 
had first taken charge of him and who later left him to the 
inn-keeper’s charge. 

41 
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How truly is not this a parable of God’s ways with man! 

(i) All initiative in kindly service lies with God. His are the 
active inspiration, the opening moves, the deliberate seeking out 
of the distressed, the giving of the real restoratives; His too the 
carrying of those that sutler to where they shall receive the 
comfort that they need. 

(ii) But God does not work solitary in the world. Though He 
does not need men’s service, He uses it. He could carry through 
by His own power the whole work of cure and comfort and 
re-establishment, but He does not. He deigns to use others as 
instruments of His goodness. The world is thus crowded with 
those who share in the use of His powers and who are helpful 
in the accomplishment of His designs. 


(iii) Moreover, it would seem that most often God does not ask 
for volunteers to share this service of humanity, but on the 
contrary compels them to come in. To use a familiar phrase 
God dumps on us without a ‘‘ by your leave ’’ those whom He 
wishes us to tend. It is not ordinarily that He invites co-oper- 
ation, He compels it. Occasionally it happens otherwise. Thus 
St. Camillus had his choice and took it, and St. Vincent of Paul 
was called and obeyed his call. But though the great saints 
have that heroism in them which makes them go out to their 
labours, little folk like you and me have to have our hands forced 
if God wants to use us. So He gives us no choice in the matter. 
He just lets us in for some care or service, some one sick or 
old or otherwise friendless. We find that we cannot well escape 
it : perhaps we would if we could. 


(iv) So that in large measure though we could do the work 
negligently if we were careless in it, we cannot help doing the 
work He wants of us, for He has brought the rescued stranger 
into and through our very doors and gone away and left him 
to us. We can be, as could have been that inn-keeper, perfunctory 
in the way we serve others, we can be fretful and impatient, 
we can irritate them and show them our dislike of this work 
of their care from which we cannot escape. But there we have 
to stop, for all this distaste. We can do no more than that. 
These people are actually foisted on to us. Our leave was not 
asked. They were brought to our very doors and left with us. 
Perhaps we did not move a finger to offer hospitality, we were 
forced into it, our hospitality was invaded; indeed we did not 
know at first what we were in for. Our acceptance of them seemed 
inevitable at the time, but also it seemed as though we would 
be asked only for a small and a short service. We had no idea 
of all that it has entailed. 


(v) But God not only brings thus to us the stricken souls whom 
He would have us tend but, as in the parable, He forthwith 
rides off about His other business and leaves us alone to deal 
with the stranger. Perhaps at the beginning we judged that we 
could accept what was brought to us because we seemed to have 
all we needed for this new demand on us. It looked as though 
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we should have enough for ourselves and them. Then we woke 
up one day to discover that things were becoming rather difficult, 
and that we were growing short of the means necessary to cover 
with security the needs both of these others and ourselves. Now 
when we get to this state, which may well be on the verge of 
becoming a panic, let us remind ourselves of the inn-keeper, who 
was bidden wait till the Good Samaritan returned, and no doubt 
did so wait. The money advanced might all have been expended 
before the Good Samaritan returned; well, the inn-keeper would 
have to spend his own money then. He could do this without 
fear because of the promise ‘‘ I on my return will repay thee.’’ 


(vi) Now, when the stock of money was giving out, and the 
stranger (even when he was convalescent) seemed in no mood 
to leave the hospitable board of the inn, and there was no sign 
or rumour of the benefactor’s return, and the savings of the 
business had to be put to the support of the uninvited guest, 
and the future of the inn seemed itself in jeopardy, and the old 
age of the inn-keeper likely to be unprovided for if these savings 
were to be thrown away before their time, when all this was 
happening, the ease and content of the inn-keeper and his freedom 
from panic and anxiety depended entirely on his confidence in 
(a) the character of the Good Samaritan as worthy of being 
trusted, and (b) the power of the Good Samaritan against all 
hazards to return as he had promised, and (c) the wealth of 
the Good Samaritan to compensate him for any expenditure, 
however great. 


(vii) All you whom God has constrained to help in caring for 
some human soul remember your peace and serene bearing depend 
upon your confidence in the character and power and riches 
of God. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost (August 14th). 
The Ten Lepers. 


The story of the ten lepers is a parable of ingratitude; only 
one out of the ten returns to give thanks to the Master. But 
that does not mean that only one out of the ten gave thanks 
to God. 


(i) It is first of all to be noted out of fairness to those who 
defaulted, that Our Lord did not Himself cure them directly. 
He sent them to show themselves to the priests: He bade them 
do what the law told them to do. On their way to do it they were 
made clean. 


(ii) Presumably, therefore, we may suppose that the other nine 
saw in what happened the fulfilment of the law and credited 
the law with their cure and merely looked on Our Lord’s direction 
to do what the law commanded as the direction of someone whose 
holiness enabled Him to urge on them what perhaps they had 
neglected to do. 


(iii) But of the ten there was one who was a Samaritan, that 
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is, incidentally, one to whom the law was not something 
essentially divine. Hence it was easy for him to see in his cure, 
not the fulfilment of a precept, but the direct intervention of 
Our Lord’s compassion towards him; of this one indeed Our 
Lord most distinctly says that it was his faith that healed him, 
as though with the others it was not so much their faith that 
healed as their fulfilment of the mere external ceremony of the 
law. The Samaritan had only his faith to go on, the others had 
the ceremonies and the ritual and obedience to the priests. 


(iv) Of course, even for the following out of ritual divinely 
commanded faith was needed; that the other nine obeyed Our 
Lord’s command and fulfilled the old precept was only because 
they wanted to be cleansed and they believed He would cleanse 
them and they agreed evidently to do whatever they were told 
to do. But that was all. They considered that they had fulfilled 
all justice when they had set out to show themselves to the 
priests. They had carried out the ritual; it had brought them 
what it was supposed to bring them, consequently they could 
go on their way rejoicing. They did not go back to Our Lord 
because it did not seem to them that He had done anything for 
them. ‘What had been done for them had been done by the law. 


(v) It is more than probable that they had already before made 
trial of what the law commanded. At least it is difficult to 
suppose that they had not. They knew the law, they knew what 
it promised, they would certainly already have made trial of 
its ritual, but it would seem that they had found it in their 
cases ineffectual. That is why they went to this wonder-worker. 
Where the law failed perhaps He would succeed, However, He 
sent them back to the law, only His voice carried so much 
conviction that what they would not else have thought of again 
attempting, because of His word they did attempt again. He 
had a way about Him that made people obey Him: ‘‘ At Thy 
word we will again let down the net.’’ Even though experience 
made it seem foolish to hope for a cure, nevertheless it was worth 
while doing what He told them, since if it had no effect they 
would be no worse off; and if it had effect, what a blessed relief 
it would be. 


(vi) Well, the blessed relief came to them ; “‘ as they went, they 
were made clean.’’ The law had been fulfilled, the miracle had 
been wrought in them, God’s promise was not made void. But 
they saw no reason for going back to thank Our Lord for what 
had happened. They were content to suppose that it was their 
obedience to the law which had been so magnificently rewarded. 
Only the Samaritan knew that the law of itself could not have 
produced so wonderful an effect. 


(vii) But that is the mistake that can easily be made, the 
acceptance of God’s gifts as the result of doing what God has 
told us to do and of supposing that these gifts have been the 
fruit of our obedience. The Kingdom of God is not like that. 
There are causes in the natural world, causes that science can 
study and describe, that philosophy can analyse, that man 
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experiences and is sure of. There are no such causes in the 
Kingdom of God. The only cause of grace in the principle sense 
of that word is God. Whatever holiness reaches anyone, whatever 
graces descend anywhere, the only cause of these is God. There 
are instrumental causes such as the sacraments, but the sacra- 
ments are no more than tools or instruments, and the power 
that flows through them is a divine power. So again there is 
no such thing as merit except in so far as God has decided and 
revealed to us that He will agree to measure our merit; even 
with His grace we are unprofitable servants except He deigns 
to discover in us what is truly His own blessed work. By His 
gift of grace, however, He does give us roots of goodness. 


(viii) We cannot then take credit for anything that is good 
in us as though it were not the effect of a divine act. Moreover, 
we must not suppose that the sacraments of themselves bring 
grace to us, in this sense, that of themselves and by their own 
nature they carry divine life to us. They bring us grace only 
because God has Himself of His own free will annexed grace to 


them. It is through His deliberate choice that they have any 
effect on us at all. 


(ix) Hence it is always a distinct act of God by which we 
benefit ; hence for everything we owe gratitude to God. Every 
grace too that has come to us has come through the passion 
and death of Our Lord. He is the sole Mediator: through Him 
alone have we access to the Father, through Him alone will 
the Father have access to us. We share in His mystic body, 
He is the head, and on that account grace is the life that is 
imparted to us in virtue of Christ’s headship of us. Not the 
law but Christ is the cause of our gifts from God: to Him then, 
to Christ be glory and praise and thanksgiving for evermore. 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost (August 21st). 
The Two Masters. 


It sounds rather harsh to hear Our Lord lay down so absolutely 
that we cannot serve both God and Mammon; but it is inevitable 
that there should be this complete separation because the interests 
of these two masters as masters are completely opposed. We 
can serve both the Pope and the King because their direct claims 
deal with separate matters: the field of obedience in each case 
is diverse. But between God and Mammon there is no such 
diversity of material: both are exacting and both claim all. 


(i) It is clear that the crucial word in the text is SERVE. The 
word itself reminds us immediately of Our Lord’s answer to 
Satan in His temptation : ‘“‘ The Lord thy God shalt thou adore 
and Him only shalt thou serve.’”’ We have an obligation, an 
exclusive obligation, to serve God; we have it indeed as the 
justification of our existence, namely, to know Him and love 
Him and serve Him. For that we were made. To serve any 
one else but Him is, therefore, to frustrate the purpose of our 
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creation, to serve any one whose service is opposed to His service 
means the renunciation of His. 


(ii) Yet it is possible to serve Him through what He has 
created ; there is no command against this. Indeed He bids us 
serve Him in that way by seeing Him in others and giving them 
food and drink and clothing, giving them comfort and love, in 
His name. Such is indeed His true and perfect service. He 
cannot be in want Himself and yet we can be of service to Him 
by serving others as though indeed they were Himself. Whatever 
we do to them He tells us beforehand He will take as done to 
Himself. In this sense we are actually ordered to serve others 
though there may well be danger in this service, for it may be 
that those we serve or the cause we serve or the very service 
itself may become so fascinating that we forget the purpose 
behind the service and stop short at the immediate thing to our 
hand. Thus we may offend against the first commandment and 
worship other gods than the One true God, devote ourselves to 
what is His indeed but to His despite. 

(iii) But the point of the saying of Our Lord in to-day’s Gospel 
is that God and Mammon are in other relations than this ; namely, 
that it is not here in this case a mere danger of serving the 
immediate purpose and forgetting what lies behind it. Mammon 
is not like a friend or a cause, to be served as though its service 
also can be, but need not be, a service of God. Mammon is 
quite different. Mammon cannot be served at all without hurting 
the service we owe to God. Mammon is never to be served, 
Mammon is only to be mastered. Mammon should be bent to 
our service and not bend us to his service. There can be no 
equality with Mammon; he either rules or is ruled. There is 
no compromise possible with him. He can be a servant or a 
master ; he can never be a mate. 


(iv) The first thing to be said about Mammon is that the service 
of him has nothing to do with the condition of our purse. We 
can have wealth and not serve Mammon; we can be poor and 
yet serve him, allow him mastery over us. St. Paul speaks 
somewhere of ‘‘ covetousness which is a serving of idols ’’; now 
covetousness means that I desire something and that I have not 
got what I desire. Wealthy people can be covetous of course, 
for David the king coveted Naboth’s vineyard ; but poor people 
can be covetous. Indeed, if we covet anything, in that precise 
matter we are poor. Hence, in order to be committed to serve 
that idol of Mammon it is not the amount that we possess that 
affects us, it is only our greedy desire of what we lack. For 
instance we are told that when the Church is wealthy she is 
too often so concerned over her wealth that she forgets God. 
Wealth makes her lose her aloofness from the world, immerses 
her in material things, makes her worldly. But so does poverty. 
When the Church is very poor, her poverty can drive her to take 
so much interest in making money to pay her debts and develop 
her resources that she becomes worldly too for another reason, 
a squalid worldliness even less attractive than the other, for this 
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is grasping and narrow, the worldliness of a huckster, not a 
prince. That is the evil of Mammon, that from it neither the 
rich nor poor, neither priest nor people, neither monk nor nun 
is immune. 


(v) What then are we to note about Mammon? The first thing 
is that he is the enemy of God, so much the enemy that his 
service is in complete opposition to the service of God. Why 
should these two services be in such complete opposition? Because 
to submit to one is to be unable even to respect the other: the 
choice is such that a man capable of appreciating the service of one 
is incapable of appreciating the service of the other. Each to 
the other appears to be foolishness. Each thinks of his way 
as the way of common sense. But then they must both be serving 
their respective deities to understand this incompatible choice: a 
man can use Mammon in God’s service or can use religion in 
Mammon’s service. It is only the service of each that excludes 
the other. 


(vi) This is not to be wondered at; each is absorbing to each. 
Mammon is not self, for it is exacting on self. Men who serve 
Mammon have not an easy time. Mammon has its demands. 
Whosoever serves Mammon sacrifices all to it. An artist may 
sacrifice the freshness of his art, its dainty originality, to 
Mammon; a writer may sacrifice his taste; a novelist may for 
Mammon’s sake devote his time and energy to what he dislikes ; 
a play-writer spoil his talents to produce what he knows will 
crowd the theatre and fill his pockets; youth throw over its 
ideals; middle age even lay aside its ambition and old age its 
love of comfort in the service of Mammon. They will think 
that it is only a passing surrender from which they will later 
free themselves, but a time comes in the service of Mammon 
when those who serve it no longer regret what once they loved. 
But divine service is exacting too, though it acts differently, 
improving what was there before, talents, ideals, taste. Never- 
theless it too ends by making a man not even regret what was 
sacrificed to It, youth, ambition, comfort, dreams. Both take 
full possession, both absorb every power, both sharpen hunger 
and desire: but one is a love of Infinite Beauty and the other 
is the pursuit of mere temporary gain. God is above reason 
and Mammon is below reason, neither is therefore reasonable. 
The philosopher would judge each to be an extreme. Yet (i) the 
command was “ Thou shalt love the Lord Thy God with thy 
whole soul’; and (ii) the reward is freedom and a princely 
spirit : ‘‘ To serve God is to reign.”’ 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost (August 28th). 
The Widow of Naim. 


The story of the widow of Naim is one of those beautiful stories 
which no words but the gospel-words suit. To repeat that story 
in other words would be to spoil it; it is the most exquisitely 
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human story in the gospels, both in what it says and what it 
does not say. The full picture is gradually completed by every 
word in it. Only when the story is ended do you see the beginning 
of it in its completeness; the feelings of everyone, of the Master, 
the mother, the mourners, the crowd, the young man, are described 
without more than a hint of them. So little is said that as 


you listen you have to build for your self the whole picture, 
without and within. 


(i) Naturally an important point is the giving back of life to 
the dead. This is one of the three instances told us in the 
gospels of Our Lord performing this particular miracle. We 
have no right to suppose, however, that only these three were 
raised from the dead, a little girl, an older man, a young man. 
It is probable there were others but these were written 
that “‘ believing, you may have life in His name.’’ The gospel 
writers are selective in their material. They tell us what they 
choose to tell us, moved by the Spirit of God in their choice. 
Hence we have to consider not merely the fact of the raising 
from the dead, but the circumstances of this particular miracle. 
And there perhaps what is most impressive is that no one here 
asked Our Lord to do anything. What He did here, He did 
unasked. Perhaps the tears of the widow were sufficient 
‘*‘ asking,’’ but Jairus had asked for a cure for his child before 
he knew she was dead, and the Jews who watched Our Lord 
at the grave of Lazarus remembered that He had given sight 
to the man born blind and wondered whether He could not also 
have saved him from death. Indeed, Martha says bluntly to Our 
Lord that, had He been present, her brother would not have died. 
But the beauty of this story is the unexpectedness of the miracle. 
Though Naim was in His own Galilee, it does not seem that as 
the procession passed Him He was recognized as a worker of 
miracles. No one seems to have thought of Him at all. 


(ii) That is so comforting to remember. As He told His 
disciples, God needs not that we should tell Him of our troubles 
or our needs. He knows them. It is indeed His clear wisdom 
that has chosen to let them befall us; He not only knew, but 
foreknew, He willed or permitted these to come to pass. He 
has no need to be told. Our Lord urges indeed on us that 
we should ask God for what we need, and go on asking, almost 
as though He could be worn down at last by importunity. Even 
unjust judges can be worn down at last by importunate widows 
who have no money with which to bribe them. How much more 


will not this most just Judge give unasked to us what we really 
need? 


(iii) Moreover, He Himself in the hours of His anguish besought 
His Father with strong cries and tears, and was heard for His 
reverence. We know that He prayed the self-same prayer over 
and over in the sorrow of His soul; He asked and asked, though 
His needs too were known to His Father. There cannot be 
anything unmanful in asking since the most perfect of all men 
told us to ask repeatedly and Himself so asked. 
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(iv) But this miracle of Naim is the answer to no such 
request, and yet what was not asked was given; 


; in Gethsemani 
what was asked was not given. Who shall pierce the mysteries 


of God’s action? We do know that Our Lord was heard for His 
reverence, heard and not answered. So we can get this much 
clear about prayer, that if we ask we shall not always get that 
for which we ask, and if we do not ask we may yet have done 
to us that for which we never even thought of asking. Perhaps 
we can re-arrange this in the form of a general principle and 
say that we get given us not what we want but what we need. 
That, after all, is really what most matters, namely, that not 
our “desires but our needs should be attended to. Thus in Our 
Lord’s case though His desires were not fulfilled His needs were 
met, and angels appeared and strengthened Him; the trouble 
was not removed, but His human nature received what it needed 
in order to meet its trouble. But in the case of another Mother 
and Son, she followed weeping, and what she wept for was not 
prevented, but He was raised again from the dead, and she again 
beheld Him visible to her for forty days and then veiled till she 
too passed beyond the veil. 


. 


(v) But since God will certainly supply our needs (but not 
necessarily our desires) we must realize that we often shall be 
unable to know which are our needs and which are only our 
desires; we have to resign ourselves really to ignorance there 
and are compelled to leave the decision of the matter entirely 
to God. But it is a happy compulsion since He knows most 
certainly what our needs are and can and will remedy them. 
These can safely, more safely, be left entirely to Him. Our 
needs lie apparent to Him. He will give us our daily bread. 
We ask it of Him, not to remind Him who forgets never, but 
to remind ourselves that all must come from Him. We shall 
have what we need provided for us; because of that assurance 
we can well content ourselves to lay aside hope of mere luxuries 
and know that always necessaries will come our way—even though 
those necessaries may be as unexpected as having our dead 
restored alive to us. But we shall, most of us, deal “better with 
our lives and our peace of soul if we leave things altogether 


to His wisdom and make no suggestions to Him as to what 
He should do. 


(vi) For the charm of Naim is undoubtedly the silence of the 
mother, whose sole stay was taken and who could do no more 
than weep. She never dreamed of asking. She wept and followed 
and could only think of her loss. And He Himself interfered 
with the procession ; He will when He wants to do so. He has 
not to be invited, He will come of Himself when He knows that 
all else has failed and yet that it must not be left to fail. He 
will appear and order the carriers of the dead to halt and will 
call the dead back to life and then lead him to his beloved, 
making love and life triumphant over death and decay. Yet, 
when ‘all is said, these miracles are only a deferring of the 
inevitable ; whatever is cured will at last again decay and then 
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be left in its corruption, what is desired and given will not be 
preserved for ever; but what is needed and is given will be given 
without repentance, for the things of the spirit alone are needed. 
All else is mere desire. They shall be ours and shall not be 
lost for ever. ‘‘ Wait for Him for He will surely come and will 
not be slack.”’ 











NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. GreorGe D. SmitH, Ph.D., D.D. 


One of the most striking proofs of the vital, organic unity 
of the Catholic Church is the manner in which opposing doctrinal 
tendencies and apparently irreconcilable points of view are able 
to find their place in the Catholic system, not only without 
prejudice to that unity, but actually fostering and enriching it. 
Something of the same sort happens in the human body, in fact 
in every vital organism: there is a force, a vital principle 
which makes all the activities and elements of the living body 
converge towards the maintenance and perfection of the whole, 
and which alone can account for the harmonious and fruitful 
combination of so many opposing factors. Subtract that vital 
principle, and the physical and chemical forces of the organism 
will follow their natural bent unrestrained and lead to the 
dissolution of the compound. 

This reflexion, for the rest a fairly obvious one, receives 
confirmation from an interesting book on Grace which appeared 
at the beginning of the present year. T'he Doctrine of Grace, 
edited by W. T. Whitley,’ consists chiefly of a series of papers 
contributed by a committee of theologians representing the 
Churches which took part in the Lausanne World Conference on 
Faith and Order in 1927. These theologians met last August 
at Gloucester under the presidency of Bishop Headlam to explore 
the beliefs of various Christian sects concerning Grace, and the 
present work contains an exposition of these opinions, together 
with the Report of the committee which, having summed up 
the divergent views expressed concerning this fundamental 
question, places on record its conviction that, ‘‘ provided the 
different Churches agree in holding the essentials of the Christian 
faith, such differences should form no barrier to union between 
them,’’ and desires further ‘‘ to emphasize the importance of 
such unity,’’ believing ‘“‘ that it will enable Churches to learn 
from one another thus avoiding a one-sided and imperfect 
development ”’ (p. 28). 


While we cannot but respect the sincerity and admire the 
goodwill of these learned exponents, a careful reading of the 
papers forbids us to share their optimism. Were the hope of 
union founded upon the prospect that truth must ultimately 
triumph and error be corrected and renounced, then indeed 
we might not unreasonably anticipate a favourable issue from 
these deliberations. But truth and error, it would seem, ‘‘ have 
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nothing to do with the case.’”’ Dr. William Adams Brown—whose 
paper, ‘‘ Suggestions looking towards a synthetic statement,”’ 
is particularly lucid and instructive—tells us frankly upon what 
basis it is hoped to reconcile the irreconcilable. ‘‘ Recent studies 
in the psychology of belief,’? he writes (p. 346), ‘‘ have served 
to emphasize the difference between the realities that outlast 
change and the symbols by which we try to define them. We 
have learned that it is possible for men to agree in their practical 
attitudes towards Nature and towards other persons who differ 
in the reasons which lead them to act as they do. As a theory 
of the nature of truth, pragmatism may be an inadequate 
philosophy; as a test for determining the limits of practical 
co-operation it serves a useful purpose.’’ Hence the divergences 
of thought between Christian sects, due, as Dr. Adams himself 
maintains (p. 29), ‘‘ to basic differences in the conception of God 
and of His relation to the world and to man,”’ are so fundamental 
that nothing short of a total divorce of religious truth from 
the human reason will serve to eliminate them. In other words, 
‘* let us agree to differ, but still be friends.” 


To this ‘*‘ agreement,’ it is felt, vagueness of terminology will 
be found to be most conducive. So Dr. Headlam, referring to 
Dr. Alivisatos’ paper on ‘‘ The Orthodox Church and Sacramental 
Grace,’’ writes (p. 390): ‘‘ It appears as if he (Dr. Alivisatos) 
apologized because he was not able to put forward a closely 
defined doctrine of Sacramental Grace on the part of the 
Orthodox Church, which might balance that of the Church of 
Rome; and he suggested that this defect might be remedied 
if a synod of the Orthodox Church were held. It may be hoped 
that no such attempt will be made. It is one of the great merits 
of the Orthodox Church that, while it gives the Sacramental 
system of the Church its proper place in Christian life, it has 
always avoided making that system rigid or imposing upon its 
members definitions of things which cannot be defined, and it 
would be a grave misfortune if it departed from this attitude. 
It would, in fact, make any Christian reunion on a Catholic 
basis impossible.’”’ ‘‘ Unity,’’ concludes the Bishop of Gloucester, 
‘‘can only come through freedom in the united Church.”’ 


In the—not surprising—absence from these discussions of a 
Catholic representative, Professor Gavin contributes a paper 
entitled ‘“‘ The Medieval and Modern Roman Conceptions of 
Grace,”’ in which, beginning—somewhat inauspiciously—with 
John Scotus Eriugena, he traces the development of the Catholic 
doctrine of Grace from the ninth century to the present day. 
Ungracious though it must seem in the circumstances to criticize 
what is evidently intended to be an objective presentment of 
the Catholic teaching, we must confess that we find it far from 
satisfying. Whether in the author’s description of the medieval 
conception of Grace or in his study of its later developments, 
we look in vain for a clear explanation of what is fundamental 
in the Catholic thesis: the distinction between the natural and 
the supernatural. Without this distinction, clear-cut and sharply 
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defined, all must be confusion. Called by God to the beatific 
vision, a destiny immeasurably surpassing his natural powers 
and deserts, man is divinely endowed with a spiritual, super- 
natural quality, called habitual grace, by which he is rendered 
capable of living a supernatural, divine life and of meriting 
the complete accomplishment and full flowering of that life in 
the Vision of God face to face. This is the essential truth in 
the Catholic doctrine of grace; and it must be admitted that 
this truth fails to emerge clearly from Professor Gavin’s 
treatment of the subject. On the other hand, in attempting to 
delineate the history as well as the essential characteristics of 
the Catholic doctrine of grace in the space of forty pages, the 
Professor was undertaking no easy task, and he himself puts 
his finger upon the real difficulty when he writes that ‘ the 
real issues . . . belong to deep-lying premises of thought. The 
ultimate matters may be phrased in such questions as: In what 
ways does God deal with His Universe? In what special way 
does He deal with His creature, man? In short, What sort of 
a God are we talking about?’’ (p. 166). 


The distinctive notes of the Catholic outlook are well summed 
up in the author’s concluding paragraph: ‘ Back of Roman 
teaching and practice with regard to Grace lie deep-rooted 
theological convictions as to the nature of God, nature, man, 
and the Church. Positively these premises assert: the unitary 
quality of all creation, physical and spiritual; a certain robust 
optimism as to man’s nature and capacity—as well of will as 
of intellect ; the fundamental, social and corporate character of 
Christianity and the Incarnation as it was extended in the 
mystical body of Christ, the Church, which is the home and 
the dispenser of Grace. God is emphatically other than His 
creation, but it is never apart from Him; matter is sacred by 
origin, by reason of the Redemption and because of the Holy 
Spirit’s activity. There are two poles in religion—God and 
man—and each has its autonomy. Negatively these premises 
deny every tinge of Manicheeism, every theory of human nature 
which savours of fundamental pessimism, any conception of the 
spiritual which would derogate from the intrinsic dignity of 
the material, and, above all, the over-emphasis on the will—even 
the loving will—of God which would obscure or militate against 
the freedom of the will of man” (p. 175). 


The book contains many interesting and instructive papers, 
among which may be singled out for special mention those of 
Drs. Hermelink and Choisy on the Reformation Theology of 
Grace, of Dr. Gloubokowsky on Grace in the Greek Fathers, 
and of Dr. Wobbermin on the Doctrine of Grace in later German 
theology. But for the Catholic the chief interest, it seems, must 
lie in the spectacle which the book presents of a number of 
widely divergent, and in some cases contradictory conceptions 
on a subject of vital and fundamental importance to the Christian 
religion, each of these conceptions representing the natural 
outcome of a tendency which has at some time or other mani- 
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fested itself within the unity of the Catholic Church. In the 
Church, however, there has been this great difference, that these 
tendencies have been allowed to subsist only so long as they 
have served their useful purpose of throwing light upon different 
facets of the truth; if at any time such currents of thought 
have threatened the integrity of revealed truth, they have been 
checked by the supreme authority whose duty it is to safeguard 
the sacred deposit committed to its care. Restrained and directed 
by the living principle of authority, they have led to a fuller 
and richer understanding of Divine Grace; allowed to stray 
outside the current of Catholic tradition, they have distorted 
God’s truth and have led to a confusion from which there is 
no issue. 


An important contribution to the positive theology of Grace is 
a series of articles by Paul Dumont which has recently appeared 
in the Revue des Sciences Religieuses (October, 1931, January 
and April, 1932). The subject which the author has chosen—Le 
surnaturel dans la théologie de saint Augustin—is, of course, 
crucial in the debate with Protestantism, for it is in the works 
of St. Augustine that the Reformers claimed to find their doctrine 
of a human nature intrinsically corrupted by original sin. The 
Catholic theory—said Baius and Jansen—according to which the 
sin of our first parents merely deprived the human race of 
supernatural and preternatural endowments, leaving human 
nature as such intact, is not the theory of St. Augustine, who 
makes no distinction whatever between the natural and the 
supernatural order. M. Dumont faces the difficulty squarely. 
Does St. Augustine teach that the kingdom of heaven, the 
Beatific Vision, is an end which only sin—considered simply as 
an offence against God—prevents man from attaining, or is 
heaven so far beyond man’s power that only a deification ef 
his nature can render him capable of meriting and enjoying it? 
In other words, is Grace, for St. Augustine, purely medicinal, 
or is it also elevating? The answer is not an easy one. “ II 
insiste sur le réle médicinal de la grace et les transformations 
morales et psychologiques dont elle est le point de départ. Mais 
sur sa fonction déifiante, il fait preuve d’une discretion vraiment 
déconcertante ’’ (p. 514). Nevertheless, ‘‘ quelque difficile que 
soit, 4 bien des egards, la tache, il n’est pourtant pas impossible 
de montrer par une serie d’analyses convergentes, que tout ce 
qu’il enseigne de la vie chrétienne sous ses differents aspects 
implique, chez saint Augustin, la réalité et Ja gratuité du 
surnaturel’’ (516). 


The first two articles are then devoted to a study of the 
teaching of S. Augustine on such matters as the last end of 
man, the life of the soul, ‘‘ good will,’ true virtue, the image 
of God in the soul, divine adoption, grace and charity, from 
which the conclusion inevitably follows that according to the 
Doctor of Grace man is raised by redemption to a truly 
supernatural state, a state which the author shows in his final 
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article to be supernatural not only in respect of sinful man, 
but also in respect of human nature considered precisely as 
such. It is to be hoped that M. Dumont will see his way to 
amplify and re-publish in book-form these admirable essays, 
which should do much to vindicate S. Augustine against those—a 
few of them are to be found even in the ranks of Catholic 
theologians—who accuse him of having failed to grasp this 
fundamental truth of the Catholic doctrine of Grace. 

Before leaving the subject of Grace we may recommend to 
any who require a compendius, yet clear and accurate treatment 
of the Beatific Vision, Mile. G. Joannes’ little book, La Vie de 
Vau-dela dans la Vision Beatifique? a new edition of which has 
just appeared. We presume that the author lays no claim to 
originality, for she quotes very freely indeed from modern 
writers, especially from Pére Terrien and the late M. Tanquerey ; 
but the excellent arrangement of the material, as well as the 
author’s sure touch in dealing with one of the most abstruse 
subjects of theology, shows her to deserve the high praise 
accorded to the work by Cardinal Dubois, who contributes a 
letter by way of preface to the volume. 


Of a similar type to the little book just mentioned, though 
on a different subject, is the Abbé Etienne Carton de Wiart’s 
[’Eglise It consists of a series of six lectures given to the 
Hoole de V Action Catholique at Brussels, and, in a style which 
is popular without sacrificing technical accuracy, deals with 
such questions as the divine origin of the Church, its legislative 
and doctrinal authority and its mission of sanctification. 
Especially clear and interesting is the author’s treatment of 
Papal infallibility and of the indirect power of the Church in 
temporal matters. 

From the house of Marietti, Turin, comes a very useful Divisio 
Schematica Summae Theologicae S. Thomae Aquinatis (1. 3.50; 
1.5), a work which every student might indeed compile for 
himself, though few could hope to draw up so clear and complete 
a scheme of the Summa as is presented to us here. In twenty- 
four tables the whole of the Summa is displayed to the student 
in such a way that every single article of the work finds its 
logical place in this schematic treatise of the whole of theology. 

But the student of theology must at times turn in weariness 
from the dry bones of the dogmatic text-books, in search of 
more devotional presentation of revealed truth. This he may 
find in a work also just published by Marietti, Chrestomathia 
Bernardina (1.18), in which Dr. E. Piszter, Prior of the 
Cistercian monastery of St. Gothard in Hungary, has contrived 
to give us an enchiridion of dogmatic and moral theology by 
means of extracts from the works of St. Bernard. The compiler 
has evidently found difficulty in bridging certain gaps, but his 
chief object—that of popularizing the study of the Doctor 
mellifluus—seems likely to be achieved. 


2Téqui, Paris. 1932. 9 fr. 
3 Bruxelles : Editions de la Cité Chretienné. 1931. 12 fr. 
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II. ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J. B.Sc.(Econ.). 


The great social encyclical which corroborates and supplements 
that on the Condition of the Workers and which was published 
last year under the title of QUADRAGESIMO ANNO will, 
no doubt, call forth more than one commentary. The brochure 
published by the French Action Populaire, under the title 
** L’Encyclique sur la Restauration de VOrdre Social,’’ con- 
taining the French translation of the encyclical, an analytical 
table of its contents and an étude doctrinale, was written too 
soon after the papal document appeared to throw any remarkable 
light upon it, though the analytical table is distinctly useful. 
Like other publications of that active organization, it can be 
obtained from Editions Spes, 17 rue Soufflot, Paris, 5 (4 fr. 50). 

The encyclical on the Condition of the Workers, however, has 
been made the theme of thirty-two essays by Catholic sociologists 
issued in a volume published by the Societa Editrice Vita e 
Pensiero of Milan, under the auspices of the Catholic University 
ot the Sacred Heart. The Rector Magnificus of that University 
has enlisted the services of writers of various nationalities for 
the composition of this work, and each of them writes in his 
own language. It is, of course, impracticable to give a detailed 
list of the authors and their contributions, but one may single 
out for mention the essay on Professional Organization by the 
editor of the Civiltaé Cattolica (the same topic is dealt with by 
Etienne Martin Saint-Léon, with special reference to France), 
that on the family and the living wage by Fr. von Nell-Breuning, 
and on the work of the C.S.G. and the Catholic Workers’ 
College by Fr. L. O’Hea. Dr. George O’Brien contributes a 
paper on the neo-classical theory of wages, and Fr. Sertillanges, 
always stimulating and profound, discusses the general spirit 
of Catholic social teaching. On account of the multiplicity of 
languages in which it is written (Spanish, Italian, French, 
German and English) this noteworthy volume (/] XL Anniversario 
della Enciclica Rerum Novarum : 50 lire) will probably be caviare 
to the general public, but to the student of Catholic sociology 
it will be indispensable. Two much slighter books to which 
attention may be called in connection with Catholic thought 
are a Précis de la Doctrine Sociale Catholique, by Fr. F. 
Cavallera,‘ a useful introduction for beginners, and The Immortal 
Encyclical, which is an annotated edition of Rerum Novarum 
by our veteran social worker, Fr. J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B. 

The encyclical QUADRAGESIMO ANNO explicitly commends 
what we call in England ‘‘ Summer Schools’? and the French 
call Semaines Sociales. The method followed by the organizers 
of the Semaines is to select some large topic for treatment by 
a diversity of lecturers. Last year the general subject of the 
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lectures was La Morale Chrétienne et les Affaires, and the lectures 
have been reproduced in a volume bearing this title published 
by Gabalda.c. They are extremely well worth reading and 
studying, because they do not limit themselves to matters of 
principle but apply principles toa carefully described commercial 
and financial world. Once again it is impracticable to give here 
a detailed list of the contents of the volume, but it is interesting 
to note how the idea of a corporative organization of industry, 
stressed in the Milan volume already mentioned, reappears year 
after year at the Semaines Sociales. Here are just a few of 
the other subjects dealt with at last year’s Semaine (held, by 
the way, at Mulhouse): National and International Cartels, 
Financial Syndicates, Joint Stock Companies, Speculation and 
Crises, The Drug Traffic, Advertising—all treated with reference 
to moral principles. It is evident that these topics are thoroughly 
up-to-date, and they will prove of value not only to the sociologist 
but also to the moral theologian, who too often finds awkward 
lacune in his text-books when questions such as these offer 
themselves for his judgment. 


Turning to non-Catholic work, the output of literature on 
social and economic subjects is vast, and only the most out- 
standing books can be mentioned here, omitting ‘the various (and 
sometimes very interesting) pamphlets which have been provoked 
by the current discussions about the gold standard. The book 
which covers the widest field is Mr. H. G. Wells’s The Work, 
Wealth and Happiness of Mankind.” Though it may seem an 
ungracious note to strike, it is essential to begin by reminding 
the reader that Mr. Wells’s outlook on life is in many ways 
antipathetic to Catholics. The echoes of a recent controversy 
between him and Mr. Belloc on the subject of an earlier work 
are still in our ears to prove that. One is not surprised, 
therefore, to find in this his latest volume occasional statements 
and phrases with which a Catholic would strongly disagree, or 
which he would at least question. His sneering reference to 
Casti Connubii is offensive ; he defends birth-control and ‘‘ eugenic 
sterilization ’’; he is absurdly confused about the meaning of 
venial sin; and he makes the unintelligible assertion that the 
Church has ‘launched upon a deliberate struggle to deflect 
education from modern ends.’? His early pages about the 
evolution of man are boring, and far too glib. Recent fossil 
discoveries will demand a reconsideration of the entire evolu- 
tionist position, and one of them caught out Mr. Wells while 
his book was printing, so that he has had to withdraw on p. 53 
a statement he had made on p. 32 about Sinanthropus. 


All reserves then being made with regard to Mr. Wells’s 
Weltanschauung, one may proceed to consider his Outline of 
Sociology. The present writer considers that as good a descriptive 
title as any of those Mr. Wells has recorded “(but rejected) in 
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a@ footnote, and decidedly better than the title he finally chose. 
What moved him, one wonders, to include the word Happiness 
in his title? It is not to be found in the admirable Index, and, 
although it would be dangerous to assert that it never occurs 
in his 825 pages, yet a fairly attentive reading has not discovered 
it. Presumably he believes that it is to be found in what he 
calls ‘‘ an open conspiracy of constructive service to sustain and 
continue civilization.’’ Here we have, of course, but another 
illustration of Mr. Wells’s uncertain grasp on ultimate values, 
of his philosophical weakness. He is at his best when he is 
describing the machinery of the economic system. First of all 
he looks at that system on its material side, describing the 
modern discoveries of new substances, the development of means 
of communication, and the mechanization of agriculture. Then 
we have chapters on clothing, housing and lighting, and on 
the buying and selling of goods, followed by a discussion of 
econonmc motives. In this discussion Mr. Wells makes great 
play with the concept of persona, taken from the psychologist, 
Jung. For Jung, this means the idea each of us has of himself. 
Mr. Wells appears to use it rather in the sense of ‘‘ type of 
character,’’ and one feels that he could have got along quite 
well without it He distinguishes three classes of persona: the 
Peasant (‘* the most obdurate obstacle to the effective modern- 
ization of the world ... a misfit and anachronism,’’ one who 
** continually and all over the world murders for property,’’ in 
short, a Bad Man); the Aggressive Nomad, whose spirit towards 
property is ‘‘ easy come, easy go’’ (represented, incredibly, by 
kings, aristocrats, and ruling classes since the social world 
began); and the Priest (understood in the widest sense, so as to 
include, inter alios, Mr. G. B. Shaw). The first works for 
property, the second for ascendency, the third for a cause. Mr. 
Wells has some shrewd remarks about property, but what 
appears to be an attempt to explain social classes in terms of 
Jungian psychology is unsatisfactory. There is next a useful 
chapter on currency and banking, and yet we are only half-way 
through the book. Of the chapters which follow (dealing with 
rich and poor, the social réle of women, Governments and 
armaments, population, recreation, and education), the first is 
the most interesting, containing the biographies of some of the 
very rich, and examining some of the problems of riches and 
poverty. One gathers from the book as a whole that Mr. Wells 
is still at heart a Fabian. It certainly contains an enormous 
amount of information presented in the discursive, sometimes 
rather irritating style, which we associate with the author. It 
has some very well reproduced but not very enlightening 
photographic illustrations. 

‘They have no creed, these potential open conspirators, no 
creed whatever,’’ writes Mr. J. M. Keynes in a review of Mr. 
Wells’s The World of William Clissold, which is included in 
his Essays in Persuasion. This may serve as an adieu to Mr. 
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Wells and as an introduction to Mr. Keynes. Whatever this 
Cambridge economist writes about economics is well worthy of 
study. He is an old hand at the subject, but he has never lost 
a freshness and independence of mind which distinguishes him 
sharply from many professional economists. His persona (in 
the Jungian sense) is that of Cassandra, fated to prophesy 
correctly but never to be believed until too late. He has printed 
these essays partly to prove that his view of himself is correct, 
and partly for our instruction in the future. None of the essays, 
therefore, is new; the earliest appeared in 1919, the latest in 
1931. Here we may read, or read again, Mr. Keynes’s views 
about the economic problems of yesterday and to-day; repar- 
ations and war-debts, saving versus spending, the gold standard 
and tariffs. Those who are interested in party-politics will find 
an essay or two on communism, liberalism and the Labour Party, 
flavoured with Mr Keynes’s rather acrid humour. Here is the 
famous broadcast speech of last year in which he staggered the 
‘‘ orthodox ’’ by saying that to save 5s. was to throw a worker 
out of employment for a day, and here too his penetrating 
criticism of the recommendations of the May Committee on 
economy. Influenced, as we cannot help being, by the second- 
hand views of the Press and the City Editors, it is good for 
us to see many of those views questioned by one of the most 
competent authorities of the day. Nor need it be feared that 
only economists will be able to follow his arguments, for he 
has the knack of being readable without being slipshod or 
sensational; and if one reads his book as critically as he reads 
the books of others, he will be the last to object. 


After studying Mr. Keynes on reparations and war-debts, one 
is left with the feeling that the key to the world’s economic 
difficulties is in the hands of the United States, and this 
impression is strongly confirmed by Sir Arthur Salter, whose 
Recovery’ has been generally acclaimed by the critics as a 
masterpiece. He brings out very clearly what is now generally 
admitted, that our problem to-day is no longer that of producing 
enough to satisfy the needs of mankind, but of getting what 
is produced in great abundance into the hands of those who 
are in poverty for lack of it. One word answers the question 
of why this is not being done—dislocation. The distribution 
of the world’s produce has got dislocated, partly owing to 
reparations and war-debts, partly owing to tariffs, partly owing 
to the international suspicion which has been increased beyond 
measure by the War. In correcting this, the United States has 
a most important part to play, but the real hope of the world 
lies with the League of Nations. Sir Arthur Salter is most 
conspicuously fair in his account of the attitude both of the 
United States and of France, and makes us understand far 
better than before why they do not see things with our eyes. 
Although he has not the spice of ‘‘ unorthodoxy ” which has 
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helped Mr. Keynes to be right when others were wrong, yet 
his analysis of the post-War situation is far and away the best 
that has yet appeared in England. 

There is just space to mention two more books, which really 
deserve a longer notice than can be given them here. The first 
is Prosperity, by M. J. Bonn.” It helps us to estimate how 
far we may look for assistance to the United States, for it is 
a most admirable sketch of psychological and material conditions 
in that country from the post-War boom to the great crash in 
1929. The second book is Honest Doubt, by that unrepentant 
individualist, Sir Ernest Benn." It has been remarked that 
the title is amusing, for, honest as the author is, he is never 
in doubt; but really it is with other people’s doubts that he is 
concerned. His theories are as one-sided as those of his extreme 
opponents the Socialists, but they serve the same useful purpose 
of making us think things out for ourselves in the light of the 
Church’s social teaching. 


Ill. MODERN CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 
BY THE REv. S. J. GOSLING. 


3efore we begin to discuss modern Catholic literature we shall 
do well to decide what exactly we mean by the phrase. Because 
a book is written by a Catholic it is not necessarily literature— 
that is obvious; nor is it necessarily Catholic; that is not quite 
so obvious, but it is equally true. In making this last statement 
I am not thinking of technical works, a Greek grammar, an 
essay on bimetallism, or on how to play cricket. The term 
literature usually implies some form of imaginative or creative 
expression, and although it is possible to write imaginatively 
without a philosophy of life, it is difficult to do so without 
indicating, in one way or another, one’s attitude towards the 
ultimate purpose and meaning of existence. As soon as a writer 
reveals, if only by a hint dropped as it were by chance, his 
own reaction to what we call the eternal verities, he has made 
it possible for us to label him. He may be in revolt against 
the Catholic rule of life, but the crucial test is not his acceptance 
of the faith but his understanding of it. Mr. Belloc, I think 
it was, who once said that it is easier to talk about the Catholic 
faith to a French anti-clerical than to an English Protestant 
because the former knows exactly what is meant by faith and 
the latter does not. There are plenty of books devoted to 
Catholic apologetics and propaganda, novels, essays, historical 
works and biographies, apart from definite hagiography, and 
some of them may be classed as literature; but for the most 
part they are explanatory, defensive, and written with an eye 
to those who do not speak our language or think our thoughts. 


10 Martin Hopkinson. 7s. 6d. 
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Literature is life in letters, and the basis of all literature is 
personal experience. It must describe, analyse and criticize our 
individual reactions in the light of some philosophy of life. A 
Catholic literature discusses life from the accepted standpoint 
of a Catholic explanation of the problems of life and conduct. 
When it ceases to do that, when it adopts an alien view of the 
mysteries that surround us, it has forfeited the right to be called 
Catholic. When it ceases to describe and discuss and becomes 
didactic or apologetic, it has ceased to be, in our sense of the 
term, literature. 


These are hard words, and if they be true one may well wonder 
whether there is such a thing as Catholic literature, whether 
indeed the Catholic Church would allow it to exist. The word 
Imprimatur stands like a grim sentinel at the gate of the Catholic 
Parnassus and very little that can be called literature is able 
to slip by him. It is no use burking the fact that the Catholic 
Church is afraid of literature—and with very good reason—but 
the responsibility is not hers or ours. The Reformation destroyed 
Catholic literature and since then we have lived as in an armed 
camp. Our writers go about armed cap-d-pie; the curfew sounds 
for them, and if they would go abroad they must carry with 
them a permit, a Nihil Obstat. 

It was not always thus. If Protestant readers should seize 
on the above paragraph as a proof of the intolerance of the 
Church’s authority we can hand them as a corrective two books 
that have recently been published, G. K. Chesterton’s Chaucer” 
and Alice Curtayne’s Recall to Dante."* They need not read 
the books unless they wish, the titles are sufficient for our 
argument. Dante and Chaucer were both Catholics who wrote 
Catholic literature in our sense of the word; nevertheless, we 
doubt if either of them would get a full /mprimatur nowadays. 
And without a doubt the reason is the one that I have given. 
Here were two Catholic poets who believed intensely and 
completely in the Catholic faith. When, therefore, they wrote 
of bad Popes or bad monks they were not denying the note of 
Holiness in the Church; they were upholding it. They knew, 
and their readers knew, that Popes as a rule were saintly and 
monks exemplary. Protestant commentators affect to find a 
paradox in such an explanation; but it is not only the strict 
truth, it is the obvious one. Charles Dickens did not draw the 
revolting picture of Mr. Squeers in order to show his contempt 
for schoolmasters, but because he passionately resented the fact 
that a few vicious bullies were disgracing their calling and 
bringing into contempt a noble profession. Nicholas Nickleby 
is not an attack on education, neither are the Canterbury Tales 
an attack on monasticism, or the Commedia an attack on the 
Papacy. Those who think they are, are faced with a psycho- 
logical problem of the first magnitude. Dante and Chaucer both 


12 Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. 
13 Sheed & Ward. 6s. 
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believed in Catholicism, yet modern commentators would have us 
think that they rejected two of its most important manifestations, 
the one a matter of faith, the other of practice. How can they 
solve such a riddle? It is done glibly enough by the modern 
critic on the decadent axiom that only those can appreciate a 
belief who have discovered that it is not true: so we have the 
agnostic commending faith, the Freudian explaining chastity, and 
the materialist extolling mysticism. This sort of literary 
criticism, however, will not do. It is a splendid example of 
the lengths to which private judgment can go, but, pace Mr. 
G. B. Shaw, Protestantism did not begin in the thirteenth 
century. Dante was a Catholic and to interpret him in this 
manner is to cut him up into two distinct and mutually 
destructive egos. As Miss Curtayne says: ‘ It is like trying 
to separate the spring from its source, or the flower from its 
stalk; prove that the undaunted was timid; the strong seeker 
of truth merely flabby and gullible.” 


There is another Catholic writer of about the same time that 
our modern censors would look askance at if he were writing 
now—Boccaccio, the father of novelists ; and he would be banned 
because, after several generations of Puritanism, we have 
forgotten how to laugh; nowadays the Decameron is read in 
private to the accompaniment of lewd sniggers. We have 
forgotten that the business of the novelist is to tell a story, and 
instead we look, as Mr. Chesterton says, ‘‘ for that ghastly thing 
which Nonconformists call a Message, and continue to call a 
Message, even when they have become atheists and do not know 
who the Message is from.’’ 


There are plenty of fine writers among English-speaking 
Catholics, but until they can forget their non-Catholic public 
and give us their own thoughts they will not produce literature. 
They are, in fact, not producers but distributors, as George 
Henry Lewis pointed out many years ago. The common stock 
of knowledge gains from them no addition, only a different 
presentation of something already known. They instruct, edify, 
and convince; they do not lead us into a new country nor show 
us visions that make the soul quake and startle us out of our 
smug complacency. 


Dante did that: in his own way Chaucer did it: and in this 
present year of grace Kate O’Brien has done it in Without My 
Cloak."* IT am not saying anything so stupid as that Miss O’Brien 
can be classed with these two giants. But I do say that she 
has produced a book that, dislike it as you may and probably 
will, does conform to the definition of Catholic literature. It 
is beautifully written with a warmth of colour that never becomes 
flamboyant, which, considering its Irish origin, argues a great 
restraint on the part of the author. It is the story, however, 
and its setting that command our interest. It tells the history 
of a Catholic family in a land where Catholicism as a public 





14 Heinemann, 8s, 6d. 
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faith is unquestioned, and as a source and spring of the interior 
life suffers the individual metamorphoses that a priest has learned 
so well to recognize. The pious tend to superstition, the just 
to hardness, the worldly turn to intermittent and querulous 
devotions when things go awry, and youth becomes rebellious. 
St. Paul has summed it all up, and in his brief synopsis are 
the roots of all human drama and of most of the fiction that 
has ever been written: ‘‘ The concupiscence of the eyes, the 
concupiscence of the flesh, and the pride of life.’”’ So long as 
our novel-writers continue to speak from their brief or concen- 
trate on edifying their readers, so long shall we be without a 
Catholic literature. The success of the anti-Catholic novels of 
such men as the late Silas Hocking was due to the fact that 
the characters depicted in their opposite numbers were mere 
bloodless puppets of impossible sanctity. Who does not remember 
Mgr. Benson’s typical Catholics, perfervid neurotics, smelling of 
incense, terribly sentimental? His preoccupation with this type 
made it impossible for him to draw an average sane Catholic 
man or woman. Whenever he tried to do so he only succeeded 
in depicting an unpleasant latitudinarian. Let us get away from 
this inferiority complex that Catholic faith, Catholic practice 
and Catholic life need defending. I do not make up mystical 
excuses for myself when I pay a visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
or light a candle to the Madonna, and I see no reason why I 
should do so in order to placate those people who do not believe 
in the Real Presence or in our Blessed Lady’s willingness to 
be a Mother to me. 


Douglas Jerrold is gaining a reputation as a satirist, but he 
has a fault which he shares with A. P. Herbert, that will prevent 
him ever becoming a great satirist: he cares too much for the 
noble things of life and that makes him angry with all kinds 
of meanness, humbug and self-seeking. A satirist should be, or 
should appear to be, detached and quite indifferent from his 
surroundings; like a ring-master in a circus he should crack 
his whip nonchalantly, playfully, and the sting of his satire 
should fall on those who deserve it as it were by accident, as 
though they had got in the way of the lash and not as though 
he were deliberately chastising them. But though he may not 
be a great satirist, Mr. Jerrold is an outspoken critic and his 
exposure of the selfish cynicism of modern politics is both bitter 
and effective. A cheap edition of his Storm Over Europe” is 
the excuse for mentioning him here. The title-page has a 
quotation from Mr. Belloc. ‘‘ Our Europe cannot perish... . 
Europe, though she must always repel attacks from within and 
from without, is always secure; the soul of her is a certain 
spirit, at once reasonable and chivalric. And the gates of Hell 
shall not prevail against her.’’ This is the central heresy of 
the Bellocian creed, and it is a pity if Mr. Jerrold has subscribed 
to it. Christianity, no doubt, fashioned European civilization, 


6 Benn. 3s. 6d. 
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but it is not identical with it. The latter may cease to be, there 
is no divine guarantee of its permanence though Mr. Belloc 
seems to suggest that there is, and if and when European 
civilization does crash Christianity may find in the Eastern mind 
a material more suited to its mystical message than the hardier, 
Greek-formed, mentality of the West. It is curious that Mr. 
Belloc, who has been fighting all his life against the complacent 
English notion that we are God’s own people, should flatter 
the Latins with the same tune when it is patent that, in their 
own way, they are just as stiff-necked and obstinate as their 
Germanic neighbours. 

In a review of present-day literature Poems (1931), by John 
Gray, deserve a place. They are sculptural in character, 
chiselled and polished with a scholar’s care, but the impression 
grows that the note of austerity owes more to the craftmanship 
than to the mind of the author. Technically the poems are 
reproduced with all the aids to a proper appreciation of their 
merits: the type, the paper, and the format of the book, all 
prepare us for a thing of beauty. It would be cruel and unfair 
to suggest that the matter is unworthy of its setting, but there 
are moments when the comparison is forced upon us; and 
(though we may be revealing our Victorian origin by the question) 
what exactly is gained by abandoning the initial capital in 
modern poetry? And another question: why is ‘‘noise ” 
coupled with ‘‘ voice ’”’ as it is twice in this little book? The 
words do not rhyme, and if assonance is intended the consonants 
are too closely allied in sound to preclude the suggestion of 
a bad rhyme. 


Among the authors of recently published books there are two 
names I should like to recommend to the attention of Catholic 
readers. Mr. W. J. Blyton is a journalist who, for some time, 
has been writing seriously about modern problems and _ the 
Church’s answer to them. He has now written a novel, Gale 
Warning.“ And the other name is that of Mr. Charles Barry 
who has taken note of the prevalent desire for crook and 
detective fiction and has supplied the public with several examples 
of this kind of pastime with a Catholic setting. His latest is 
called Murder on Monday. 


Finally (but as a kind of postscript to this paper since the 
author is not an Englishwoman), no Catholic can afford to neglect 
The Veil of Veronica, by Gertrud Von Le Fort. It is an unusual 
book, though its originality is the least of its virtues. 


16 Sheed & Ward. 3s. 6d. 
17 Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 
18 Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 
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MORAL CASES 


A MARRIAGE CASE 
(based on the Systema Sacramentarium of Fr. J. B. Umberg, 8.J.). 


Titius was baptized a Catholic in infancy. His parents were 
not Catholics. He was kidnapped when two years of age by 
gypsies, who brought him up without any religion at all. Bertha 
was @ gypsy child, who had been secretly and validly baptized 
by a beggar woman when the child was a few weeks old. These 
two, namely Titius and Bertha, lived in the same caravan, fell 
in love with one another, and representing themselves as 
Protestants, though neither of them had any knowledge of any 
religion, were duly married by the parson in the presence of 
two witnesses. For the further elucidation of the case, it must 
be added that neither party had ever heard of Christ, or of 
the Church, or of the Sacraments. They knew no Christian, 
had never heard of the Bible, had carefully avoided all 
contact with townsfolk, living their lives contentedly in their 
van, moving from place to place by country lanes, as gypsies 
do. They wished to enter into the married state exactly as 
others of the tribe did, and had their code of morality which 
upheld monogamy, so that their intention, we here assume, did 
not in any way exclude the essential properties of marriage. 


Now, there can be no doubt that their marriage was a 
Sacrament, for they were both baptized. But there is a serious 
difficulty. Could they have had any intention at all of doing 
what the Church does when they administered the Sacrament 
to one another? Had they the remotest idea that they were 
going through a sacred rite? Had they not rather the intention 
of entering into a natural marriage, and that intention alone? 
The point that needs to be clarified is this: being the ministers 
of the Sacrament, had they the necessary intention of doing 
what the Church does? 


In order to clear the ground, the following statements may 
be made. For the bestowal on another of a Sacrament, such 
as baptism, extreme unction, Holy Orders, penance (omitting 
mere administration of the Holy Eucharist) and marriage, the 
following facts must be observed. 


1. The act of bestowal must be a human act. For a human 
act some intention is necessary. That intention need not be 
actual; a virtual intention suffices. An habitual intention is 
not sufficient, still less an interpretative one. 


2. In using matter and form in order to bestow a Sacrament, 
the intention must be to act in the name of Christ, for this 
is nothing else than to do what the Church does, or rather to 
intend to do what the Church does. But in all the Sacraments 
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(prescinding from marriage), it is suflicient, so it appears, that 
the intention of acting in the name of Christ should be implicit 
and should be that at least. It is implicit, when the minister 
of the Sacrament explicitly wishes the supernatural effect of 
the Sacrament, or makes his own the intention of some one else 
who wishes this effect to be bestowed, or who wishes the 
Sacrament to be bestowed. This intention must be internal, 
so far as the Sacramental rite is concerned; in other words, 
a merely external intention of performing the rite, as would 
be present in one who, not yet ordained, practised the saying 
of Mass, is commonly considered insufficient. 


3. But in regard to the intention of acting in the name of 
Christ, it appears that an internal, habitual intention is 
sufficient. There is a difference between the intention of 
performing the rite so far as it is a human act, and so far as 
it is an act done in the name of Christ. The rite, as a human 
act, must be intended at least virtually. The characteristic of 
the act in so far as it is an act of Christ is an added moral 
or juridical characteristic or quality of the act. An habitual 
intention in regard to this is sufficient. Thus, a newly-ordained 
priest may rightly say to himself : ‘‘ Whenever I shall hereafter 
consecrate in Mass I now intend that I shall be acting in the 
name of Christ.’’ Without any renewal of that intention, he 
will always act in the name of Christ when he consecrates in 
Mass, provided he does not revoke his intention. 


4. Now in the case of Sacramental marriage, though the 
parties must have at least a virtual intention of getting married 
at the time they get married (except when they are married 
by proxy, when an habitual] intention is sufficient), they need 
have no other kind of intention than that of entering into the 
natural contract. They need not have the habitual intention 
of acting in the name of Christ, simply because the natural 
contract between baptized Christians is a Sacramental marriage. 
Consequently, it seems possible to defend the opinion that an 
interpretative internal intention of acting in the name of Christ 
is sufficient in marriage, such, for instance, as would be present 
if the parties said: ‘‘ If we knew that this contract was a 
Sacrament, and we do not, we would nevertheless enter into it.’’ 


5. Since parties who marry are the ministers as well as the 
subjects of the Sacrament, each of the two parties who marry 
one another must have had at some time the intention of 
contracting that particular marriage, and must have come to 
contract it in the same frame of mind. But as to the reception 
of marriage as a Sacrament, the parties need only have intended 
to enter into the natural contract. 


This conclusion seems to be in conformity with the Canons 
and to explain them. The pertinent canon says: ‘ A simple 
mistake in regard to the unity, indissolubility or Sacramental 
dignity of marriage does not destroy matrimonial consent, even 
though the mistake was the reason for entering into the 
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contract.’? Consequently, as stated in the Hospelt-Bernhardt 
case, 1910, A.A.S., 1910, pp. 917, 934, a civil matrimonial 
contract entered into by baptized persons in the registry office 
is a true marriage and a Sacrament (prescinding from the 
question of clandestinity) because it is a true contract, and the 
consent is a true matrimonial consent, even if the parties never 
gave a thought to the Sacramental nature of the contract, or 
knew nothing about it, or about the necessity of doing what 
the Church does. Furthermore, it is pointed out by Fr. J. B. 
Umberg in his Systema Sacramentarium, p. 73, that when the 
Council of Trent (Denz., 854) defined that ‘“‘ If anyone shall 
say that in the minister, whilst producing or conferring a 
Sacrament, there is not required the intention of at least doing 
what the Church does, let him be anathema,’’ the Council did 
not explain the terms of the definition, and did not explain 
what kind of intention it meant. Seripandus, during the Council, 
stated that it was to be left to theologians to explain the kind 
of intention that was necessary (Ehses, Conc. T'rid., V, p. 963; 
Schweitzer, Con. T'rid., XII, p. 753). It would seem, therefore, 
that it is not contrary to this definition of the Council to 
maintain that the internal intention of entering into the natural 
contract of marriage is sufficient for the valid bestowal and 
reception of the Sacrament of marriage. 


If what has been stated is correct, it will be found easy to 
admit the Sacramental character of marriages that are contracted 
by persons who have not the remotest idea that they are 
receiving or giving a Sacrament, who look upon the function 
as a purely civil ceremony, who, even, do not believe that 
Christian marriage is a Sacrament, who are far from thinking 
that they are acting in the name of Christ or of doing what 
the Church does. All that is necessary, so far as consent is 
concerned, is that it should be a free consent, given by one 
who is free from all diriment impediments, to enter into the 
contract. It is, of course, supposed that the parties do not 
exclude any essential property of Christian marriage or its 
primary purpose. But even should they be mistaken about those 
properties and that purpose, and even if the mistake is the reason 
for their entering into the married state, provided they do not 
positively exclude what is essential, then they contract marriage, 
and if they are baptized Christians they give and receive the 
Sacrament, if they celebrate the marriage in due form, in so 
far as they are obliged to do. Therefore, we may hold, it seems, 
that when these parties to a marriage have the intention of 
entering into the natural contract (no circumstance being 
present to render it invalid) they have the intention of giving 
and receiving the Sacrament because the contract is the 
Sacrament. Since they intended the contract, they intended all 
that is essentially implied in it. 


In conclusion, in all the Sacraments, except marriage, the 
intention on the part of the minister of the Sacrament must 
be an intention of performing a sacred rite, in however vague 
F 
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a manner he. may conceive it. In Christian marriage, the 
intention of the minister need only be the intention of entering 
into the natural contract. 


It follows, therefore, that the marriage of Titius and Bertha 
(in the supposition that there was no diriment impediment 
subsisting between them) was a Sacramental marriage. Since 
they knew nothing about the Church or the Sacraments, they 
could not have had any intention of performing a sacred rite 
of any sort, but they had the intention of entering into the 
natural contract and that was sufficient. 

Henry Davis, S.J. 


De ABUSU MATRIMONII. 

Num vir possit reddere debitum si uxor pessario occlusivo 
utatur eaque auferre renuat? 

G. &. 
REPLY. 

A correct solution of this rather difficult case turns on deciding 
whether the action of the husband, co-operating in the sin of his 
wife, is something objectively and intrinsically evil; we may 
suppose, for the sake of discussion, that he himself desires to 
seek and render the marriage debt in a natural and lawful 
manner. If the action, on his part, is not intrinsically wrong, 
his co-operation may be tolerated ceteris paribus on the ordinary 
theological principles governing all such cases. We have the 
official guidance of the Church for the solution of two similar 
cases in which the wife is the innocent party. (1) ‘“‘ Si maritus 
in usu conjugii committere velit crimen Onan, effundendo 
scilicet semen extra vas post inceptam copulam idemque minetur 
uxori aut mortem aut graves molestias, nisi perversae eius 
voluntati sese accomodet, uxor ex probatorum theologorum 
sententia licite potest hoc in casu sic cum marito suo coire: 
quippe cum ipsa ex sua parte det operam rei et actioni licitae, 
peccatum autem mariti permittat ex gravi causa, quae eam 
excusat quoniam caritas qua illud impedire teneretur cum tanto 
incommodo non obligat ’’ (S. Penit, April 3rd, 1916). 


(2) ‘I. Utrum mulier, casu quo vir ad onanismum exercen- 
dum uti velit instrumento, ad positivam resistentiam teneatur? 


‘‘TI. Si negative, utrum sufficiant ad resistentiam passivam ex 
parte mulieris cohonestandam, rationes aeque graves ac pro 
onanismo naturali (sine instrumento), vel potius omnino neces- 
sariae sint rationes prae-gravissimae? 


‘‘ TIT. Utrum, ut tutiore tramite tota haec materia evolvatur 
et edoceatur, vir talibus utens instrumentis, oppresori vere debeat 
aequiperari: cui proin mulier eam resistentiam opponere debeat 
quam virgo invasori? 

‘‘RESP. Ad I: Affirmative; ad II: Provisum in primo; 
ad III: Affirmative ’’ (S. Penit, June 3rd, 1916). 


The clearly marked difference between (1) and (2) is the distinc- 
tion between an act of co-operation which, on the part of the wife, 
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is intrinsically good, and one which is intrinsically evil. There 
is no need, I think, to attempt a closer definition of the 
‘‘ resistance ’’ which is demanded in (2). The application of the 
doctrine to our present case is evident. Is the action of the 
husband co-operating in his wife’s sin to be classed under (1) or 
(2)? The teaching of the majority of theologians who deal 
expressly with the case class it, in effect, under (2), i.e., the use 
of an occlusive pessary by the woman is morally the equivalent 
ot the use of a condom by the man. But this teaching is given 
with some hesitation because, under certain aspects, it would 
appear that the case should rather be classed under (1), since the 
marital intercourse of the husband is, physically speaking, per- 
formed in a natural manner, and the whole intrinsic evil is on 
the part of the wife who prevents the entry of semen into the 
uterus by the use of a pessary, as she might prevent it likewise 
by the practice of subsequent lotio vaginulis ; this latter practice 
is certainly to be classed under (1). Their hesitation is due also 
to the fact that some authors of considerable weight have placed 
this case under (1), or at least have conceded the probability of 
this view (e.g., Cappello, De Matrimonio, III, §817; Vermeersch, 
De Castitate, ed. 1919, §268). Most of all, their hesitation is 
caused by the doctrine contained in §5 of an Instruction issued 
collectively by the German Bishops, which is to the effect that if 
a man knows that his wife is impeding conception by the use of 
instruments “‘ usu instrumentorum vel mediorum in vas muliebre 
insertorum ’”’? he must stop these practices by taking away the 
articles and destroying them if possible; but, if he is unable to 
do this, perpetual continence cannot be expected from him and he 
may use his conjugal rights for a grave cause ‘“‘ quoties sibi grave 
est carere actu conjugali vel si ipse esset in periculo incon- | 
tinentiae.’’? (The German text is given by Wouters De Virtute 
Castitatis, 1932, p. 97, n. 2.) I think that the true and 
correct solution of the case is to place it under (2) for the reason 
given by Wouters ‘‘ quia ad copulam rectam requiritur effusio 
seminis in vaginam, quae non est substantialiter vitiata, seu 
quae, attenta eius substantia, transitum seminis non excludit. 
Atqui vagina, quae est membrum carneum cum foramine usque ad 
uterum seu instar canalis progredientis usque ad uterum, videtur, 
quamvis physice integra remaneat, per occlusionem moraliter 
loquendo substantialiter vitiari’’ (op. cit. §113). Moreover, 
Fr. Vermeersch has changed the opinion given in De Castitate 
[Cf. Periodica, 1925, XIV, p. (65); Ami du Clergé, 1931, p. 197]. 
Most important of all, the German Bishops have withdrawn §5 
of their Instruction, which, they say, had crept in without their 
knowledge. This information is recently given in an article by 
Fr. Creusen, S.J. (Nouvelle Revue Théologique, May, 1932, 
p. 409) who concludes that the opinion formerly defended now 
lacks external probability. 


THE EUCHARISTIC FAST. 


With regard to the privileges extended to sick persons two 
questions have arisen. (1) Is it lawful for the sick person to 
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take medicine in a solid form? (2) May the privileges of Canon 
858, $2, be applied, in any circumstances, to the case of a sick 
priest who wishes to say Mass? 


REPLY. 


The law is contained in Canon 858, §2: ‘‘ Infirmi tamen qui 
jam a mense decumbunt sine certa spe ut cito convalescant, de 
prudenti confessarii consilio sacratissimam Eucharistiam sumere 
possunt semel aut bis in hebdomada, etsi aliquam medecinam vel 
aliquid per modum potus antea sumpserint.”’ 


A discussion of some of the dubia arising out of this canon may 
be read in the February number of the Revinw, page 145. In 
answer to the first question it may be said with certainty that the 
words ‘‘ per modum potus ”’ do not apply to medicine. The use 
of the disjunctive ‘‘ vel ’’ makes this quite evident. (Cf. Colla- 
tiones Brugenses, 1927, p. 13; 1930, p. 423; Cappello, De 
Sacramentis, §506: Parum refert utrum medecina sit quaedam 
substantia solida aut liquida.) Needless to say, all the conditions 
must be verified. It would be unlawful, for example, for a sick 
person who had not been ill for a month to communicate after 
having broken the fast by taking a pill. In answer to the second 
question, it is equally certain that the object of the law is to 
facilitate the reception of Holy Communion by sick persons, not 
to facilitate the celebration of Mass by sick priests. These may 
receive Holy Communion more laicorum as often as the conditions 
of Canon 858, §2, are verified. In addition, those priests who 
belong to the ‘‘ Association of Priest Adorers,’’ commonly known 
amongst us as the ‘ Priests’ Eucharistic League,’’ have been 
granted the privilege of communicating daily under the terms of 
this Canon, not merely ‘‘ semel aut bis in hebdomada ”’ like the 
rest of the faithful. The text of the rescript granting this privi- 
lege, dated March 29th, 1926, may be seen in Collationes 
Brugenses, 1927, page 14, note 2; Periodica, 1927, page 87; 
Adoremus, 1927, page 25. It has not, I believe, been published 
in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. The important clause in this 
rescript requires the permission of the Ordinary ‘‘ praemonito 
Ordinario loci eiusque obtenta venia ’’ which has been officially 
interpreted in the sense that the Ordinary cannot give this 
permission ‘‘ semel pro semper ac modo generali,’”’ but he may 
subdelegate others to act in his name. (S.C. de Sacramentis, 
February 4th, 1927; Periodica, 1927, page 170.) 


For a priest to say Mass not fasting a special indult is required 
in each individual case, and permisson is to be sought from the 
Holy See through the Ordinary (S.Off., March 22nd, 1923, A.A.S. 
XV, p. 151). Rules to be observed in making an application for 
this indult were issued by the Holy Office on July 1st, 1931, but 
have not yet been published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. The 
latter document (Periodica, 1932, p. 107) is slightly more liberal 
than the first one, but a distinction is still preserved which 
supplies the reason why the terms of Canon 858, §2, cannot be 
used for celebrating Mass not fasting. For the relaxation is 
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made not for the private devotion of the priest but for the public 
good of the faithful. The law, as now officially interpreted, allows 
a petition for the privilege of breaking the fast ‘‘ per modum 
medicinae ’’ to be made on behalf of priests ‘‘ in commodum etiam 
privatum.’’ But if permission to break the fast ‘‘ per modum 
potus ” is sought, it will not be granted except to those priests 
who have the care of souls. 
E. J. MAHONEY. 


STERILIZATION—A DIFFICULTY. 


With the appointment of the Commission to examine the social 
effects of sterilization, the arguments in defence of the Catholic 
doctrine will be subjected, once more, to a searching examination. 
There appears to be an almost insuperable difficulty arising from 
the toleration extended in the past by ecclesiastical authority to 
the practice of castrating boys, in order to preserve their voices. 
It seems odd that the Church should tolerate the castration of 
healthy boys and forbid the far less violent operation upon mental 
defectives. What is the best way of meeting this very reasonable 
objection? 


REPLY. 


I think the only logical way of meeting this objection is to 
admit that the few authors who, in the past, defended the lawful- 
ness of castrating boys or, at least, conceded its probability, in 
the accepted sense, were wrong in so doing. Their doctrine is a 
good example of an erroneous and lax proposition wrongly 
defended on a principle of Probabilism. The doctrine of the 
Church condemning sterilization is a logical application of the 
principles concerning mutilation. We do not enjoy absolute 
dominium over our bodily members. A man’s members are under 
his control and must be used by him for the purpose of preserving 
the complete organism. Therefore, if bodily mutilation is 
necessary for the physical well-being of the whole body, it is 
morally justifiable and even may be obligatory. But it is not 
lawful for any other purpose. The reason is that there is a’ 
necessary and immediate connection between the physical health 
of the body and the mutilation of a diseased member, but this 
connection does not exist with regard to other and even higher 
purposes, such as the preservation of chastity. The authors 
quoted by St. Alphonsus (Book III, §374) in favour of the 
lawfulness of the practice give, as one of the reasons justifying 
their verdict, the common good and utility of the resulting 
preservation of the voice. It can readily be admitted that, if the 
common good is sufficient reason for the castration of boys, it is 
extremely difficult to see why it is not a sufficient reason for the 
sterilization of defectives. St. Alphonsus, of course, does not 
defend the practice himself, and I know of no modern theologian 
who does, ‘‘ nam si ob suavitatem cantus castratio liceret, licita 
dicenda esset ob plures alios fines ”’ (Ballerini-Palmieri, Opus 
Theologicum Morale, edition 1892, Vol. II, p. 622). 
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Was the practice tolerated by the Church in the past? Some of 
the authors, as Elbel, who defended the practice, appear to say 
that it was. But, a truer statement would be that the Church 
tolerated the employment of these castrated persons in the choirs. 
Granted, indeed, that if these singers were refused by the Church 
choirs, the objectionable practice would have ceased much sooner 
than it did, but it does not follow that the Church approved of 
castrating boys. The custom of castrating singers was in 
possession and it was judged that, to avoid greater evils, their 
employment could be tolerated by the Bishops. Thus, Benedict 
XIV, in dealing with the subject, clearly demonstrates the 
principle on which mutilation is lawful and, as a necessary 
consequence, declares the castration of boys to be unlawful. 
‘* Homo enim non ita membrorum corporis sui dominus est, ut 
assentiri valeat abscissioni alicuius ex illis, praeterquam si totius 
corporis salus et conservatio aliter obtineri nequeat ... Quare 
nec praetensa necessitas parandi sibi victum, nec laudabile 
propositum inserviendi Ecclesiae in cantoris officio, satis justam 
rationem, aut causam suppeditant, ad excusandum a peccato 
ultroneam hominis evirationem ”? (De Synodo Diocesana, Lib. 
XI, cap. 7, n. IV). The subject is discussed by Fr. Davis, 8.J., 
in State Sterilization of the Unfit (p. 54 seq.) an admirable study 
of the whole question. 

E. J. MAHONEY. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 
THE WORLD CRISIS : ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 


A year ago the Encyclical Quadragesimo anno reiterated and 
developed the social teaching of Leo XIII’s Rerum novarum. 
It showed how a hard and selfish Capitalism—with its counter- 
part Red Revolution—had grown in the intervening years from 
a national to a supranational menace, and pointed the way to a 
patient building-up of a new order of things grounded in 
Christian principles. Then followed, on October 2nd, the 
Apostolic Epistle Nova impendet, which gave prompt warning 
of the serious crisis from which the world is still suffering, and 
called for material sacrifices and a triduum of public intercession 
on the Feast of Christ the King. 


Nine months of continued stress have left us still on the brink 
of the precipice. Collapse and anarchy everywhere threaten. 
Therefore, the latest Encyclical Caritate Christi compulsi (May 
3rd) strongly urges the whole Christian world to unite its 
spiritual forces in a great crusade of prayer and the practice 
of those despised virtues, atonement and penance. The crisis 
has been increasingly responsible for grinding distress and civil 
disorder. In its universal reach it is unparalleled. It cannot 
be explained on any intelligible economic theory, and the more 
mankind struggles the more it is enmeshed. Among its first 
and most conspicuous victims are men who seemed to control 
the financial world, men whose machinations have brought about 
the present condition of affairs. For the root of the trouble 
is to be found in financial greed, with its products, mutual 
distrust, jealousy and selfish individualism, seeking to concentrate 
the wealth of nations in the hands of a few. Religion is ignored. 
And where atheism spreads, conscience suffers and the confidence 
which the sanction of a right conscience joins with every 
enduring contract. Therefore the moral law, founded on God 
and conscience, must be made to reign effectually in the sphere 
of economics. The campaign of atheism must be met by Christians 
‘‘ setting up a wall for the house of Israel ’’ and uniting in a 
campaign for God even at the cost of heavy sacrifices. Our 
most salutary weapons are those ultimate spiritual aids, prayer 
and penance. The reparation we owe to Almighty God should 
begin with a world-wide union of prayer throughout the Octave 
of the Sacred Heart, that the suffering world ‘‘ may obtain mercy 
and find grace in seasonable aid’? (A.A.S., XXIV, p. 177; 
English trans. ‘‘ The Troubles of Our Time,’’ C.T.S., 2d.). 
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CARDINAL GASPARRI AND THE CODIFICATION OF ORIENTAL LAW. 


It is now upwards of two years since the Holy Father 
regretfully freed Pietro Cardinal Gasparri from the onerous 
duties of the Secretariate of State. The autograph Letter, 
published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. XXII, p. 96, 
revealed the connection of this change with the work of codifying 
Oriental Law, which had begun a few months previously. For 
the Presidency of so important a Commission of Latin and 
Oriental scholars was naturally entrusted to one already prepared 
by his experience as professor of Canon Law, framer of the great 
Latin Code, and Secretary of State through so many eventful 
years ; and the Cardinal begged to be allowed to concentrate ail 
his energies on the new task. Some idea of the progress already 
achieved may be gathered from the fact that five volumes of 
carefully-edited ‘‘ Sources’ (Fonti) have now appeared, and 
two others are on the way. The published volumes comprise 
two of modern Texts (1550-1902) and three dealing with the 
Antiochene, Chaldaean and Alexandrian discipline respectively. 

Now past his eightieth year, Cardinal Gasparri can still 
command active energies of mind and body. The latest Acta 
prints a congratulatory letter from the Holy Father, dated April 
25th, which gratefully recalls his fruitful years of wise collab- 
oration in the government of the Church and his energetic labours 
in his present sphere. His untiring zeal is further illustrated 
by reference to the splendid Catechismus Catholicus, recently 
finished and now translated into several languages, and an 
exhaustive revision of his canonical treatise on Christian 
Matrimony (A.A.S., XXIV, p. 197). 
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Liturgical Law, by the Rev. Charles Augustine, O.S.B. (Herder. 
pp. xv, 467. 21s.) 


The Sacred Liturgy has many aspects. One may regard it 
as a great spiritual system of the worship of God and the 
‘sanctification of men, one may treat of it historically (its origin 
and its development throughout the centuries), or one may study 
it as a body of laws, the laws of divine worship. In this sense 
the Sacred Liturgy forms part of the Canon Law, though in 
great part its laws are not contained directly in the Code but 
in the liturgical books and in the decisions of the Congregation 
of Sacred Rites and of other competent tribunals. Hence the 
second canon of the Code states that ‘‘ generally speaking the 
Code does not legislate regarding the rites and ceremonies which 
the liturgical books—approved of by the Latin Church—prescribe 
for the celebration of the holy sacrifice of the Mass, for the 
administration of the Sacraments and Sacramentals and for 
the performance of other sacred acts.”’ 


For long a manual of Liturgy as a body of laws—a manual 
of ‘‘ the rubrics ’’—has been needed to replace such classics as 
De Herdt’s Sacrae Liturgiae Praxis or Van der Stappen’s 
Sacra Liturgia, both long since out of date. One has now been 
supplied, and in English in the publication of Father Augustine’s 
volume, which is of peculiar interest coming from the pen of one 
who is both a son of Saint Benedict—and, therefore, certainly 
imbued with the spirit of the Sacred Liturgy—and a distinguished 
canonist. 


Following an introductory chapter on ‘‘ General Forms of 
ring Liturgy,’’ Father Augustine divides his book into five 
titles : 

(1) Sacred Things and Seasons (i.e., churches, altars, and 
utensils ; holy seasons and liturgical actions). 

(2) The Divine Office. 

(3) The Holy Eucharist (as sacrifice and sacrament). 

(4) Religious Worship (the veneration of saints, images and 
relics ; processions ; vows and oaths). 

(5) Ritual Worship (the sacraments and the chief sacramentals). 


Although, strictly speaking, the description of the actual 
rites of the Sacred Liturgy is outside the scope of a 
manual of liturgical law—ceremonies are best treated of in 
distinct books where they can be dealt with at length and in 
great detail—Father Augustine devotes a good deal of his book 
to ceremonies. This is useful for the general reader and for 
the ecclesiastical student, but the author rightly refers those 
75 
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who may wish to study ceremonial more deeply—for example, 
pontifical functions—to special manuals on the subject. 

Liturgical law is such a vast subject that its adequate treatment 
would require many volumes, yet Father Augustine by very 
skilful condensation has given in his pages an immense amount 
of information. The book is entirely up-to-date, embodying the 
most recent decisions of the Congregations of Sacred Rites and 
of the Sacraments, and—a very important consideration in a 
manual dealing with ‘“ rubrics ”’ The 
fewness of the inaccuracies which we have noticed is quite 
remarkable in a book every page of which deals with innumerable 
details. Of peculiar interest and utility is the historical 
information which introduces each different section of the work, 
e.g., the history of church buildings, of the construction of an 
altar, of liturgical dress, of the growth of the Divine Office, of 
the development of the rite of the Mass. An especially good 
part of the manual is that dealing with the Literary Sources 
of the Sacred Liturgy (pp. 14 sqq.) and the section treating of 
the singing of the different parts of a solemn Mass—the rules 
for the celebrant, precentors, choir, etc. (pp. 72 sqq.)—is very 
useful and practical. 


In reference to every good manual on matters liturgical there 
will always be a list of desiderata, may we mention some of 
these for Liturgical Law? We should like to have fuller treat- 
ment of such questions as these: (a) the use of the conopaeum 
(not canopaeum as printed on p. 41) for the tabernacle, so much 
insisted upon by the rubrics and by decisions of the Congregation 
of Sacred Rites, and so often neglected in practice; (b) the 
method of incensation (e.g., whether double or simple swings of 
the thurible are to be used) for various occasions (pp. 244-5, 
249, 255, etc.); (c) the use of the communion-plate as ordered 
by the Instruction of the Congregation of the Sacraments of 
March 26th, 1929. 


In the Preface the famous Dictum of Pope Pius X in his 
Motu Proprio on the reform of church music (1903)—that active 
participation in the Sacred Liturgy is ‘‘ the primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit ’’—is, by an 
oversight, attributed to Abbot Marmion. Throughout the book 
the fourth liturgical colour is sometimes called ‘ violet,’’ some- 
times ‘‘ purple ’’—surely the former is the correct name. More 
than once (e.g., pp. 41, 171) it is stated that for requiem functions 
the black frontal is used at an altar where the Blessed Sacrament 
is reserved. This is scarcely correct in view of decrees 3201” 
and 3562 of the Congregation of Sacred Rites (cf. also the Index 
Generalis of the decrees, p 367). Quite accurately, however, 
on p. 287 it is laid down that in such a case the violet frontal 
is to be used. Regarding the Forty Hours Prayer (p. 335), the 
Mass on the second day usually is, but it need not be, the Missa 
Pro Pace; outside Rome the selection of this votive Mass is left 
to the Ordinary. The Masses for the Prayer must be solemn— 
contrary to what Father Augustine states—unless a special indult 
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of the Holy See allows a Missa cantata or a Low Mass (Clementine 
Instruction, §XV and see S.R.C. 4268'). 


Iiturgical Law is a notable and very valuable contribution 
to the general study of the ‘‘ rubrics’ and will receive a wide 
welcome from the clergy. 


The Irish Way 432-1932 By various authors. pp. 343. (Sheed & 
Ward. 6s. net.) 


Among the few good effects of the insurgence of self-conscious 
nationalism since the Great War has been a renewed realization 
of the fact that, outside faith and morals, ‘‘ every nation has 
its own way of being Catholic.’? This book, published at an 
opportune moment, aims at showing the Irish way of so being, 
by means of ‘‘ biographical portraits ”’ of eighteen representative 
Irish holy men and women: among them St. Columcille and 
St. Columbanus, St. Lorcan O’Toole, Brother Michael O’Cleary, 
O.F.M., Father Thaddeus Moriarty, O.P., Catherine McAuley, 
Father Mathew, the Reverend John Hand, Margaret Mary 
Hallahan, and Father William Doyle, S.J. The writers, two- 
thirds of them clerics, are all of Irish blood and they maintain 
a distinctly high and consistent level of writing.. There is no 
‘“‘ hagiographical commonplace,’’ no _ strained psychological 
theorizing, and only very occasional touches of that senti- 
mentality which disfigures so much writing about the Irish. 
It is difficult to pick out one essay as being better than another 
(the least convincing one is easily spotted), but Mr. F. J. Sheed 
on Matt Talbot and the Reverend Philip Hughes on Blessed 
Oliver Plunket are particularly good. As a “ picture-gallery of 
holiness,’? of the Faith in action, the book could hardly be 
bettered. But there is one serious omission. ‘‘ The unique thing 
in Irish Catholicism is the laity,’’ says Mr. Sheed. If ‘‘ unique ”’ 
is not understood quite literally, this is probably true, and the 
uniqueness of the Irish laity is well represented herein by Matt 
Talbot. But he was an aristocrat. What of the rank and file 
of religious folk, the ordinary married men and women who 
uncomplainingly carry so much of the burden of the world on 
their shoulders? 

It is open to question whether it be true that “of all the 
people in this book, not one could possibly be anything but 
Irish.”” I would stoutly deny that it is true. To an English 
foreigner it appears that the most characteristically Irish figure 
in the series is Father Doyle (Columcille and Brendan are Celtic 
rather than specifically Irish), and that in the course of the 
pages he devotes to him Father Brodrick, 8.J., succinctly 
displays the particular features of Irish Catholicism, of which 
the outstanding note is personal austerity. Nevertheless, when | 
he writes that ‘‘ perhaps the Irish Way of being Catholic might 
best be described as the Way of the Cross” he goes too far. 
The Way of the Cross is the Catholic way of being Christian, 
and precisely my impression of most of the people described in 
The Irish Way is that they are characteristically Catholic rather 
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than specifically Irish. There is no ‘ injustice to Ireland ”’ 
implied in such a judgment! 

When O’Connell ‘‘ saw the vast possibilities of the new 
enthusiastic [temperance] organization of the people’’ he was 
being more Irish than Father Mathew, who feared and disclaimed 
any political significance for his work. When the dying Mother 
McAuley, referring to her community gathered at her bedside, 
said: ‘‘ Be sure you have a cup of tea for them when I am gone,”’ 
she was not speaking as one of the Dublin poor only but as 
any Catholic might, nay, as any simple, “ realist ’”? Christian, 
whether formally Catholic or not. And so in bigger matters. 
That ‘‘ saints tend to be most characteristically national ”’ is far 
from being a certainly true proposition (Blessed Thomas More, 
for example, is ‘‘the one unmistakable Englishman in all 
history ’’ only secundum quid). It may be true of accidentals, 
but the highest common factors of holiness, from St. Basil the 
Great to St. Alphonsus Liguori and from St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary to Margaret Sinclair, are ‘‘ without father, without 
mother, without genealogy, having neither beginning of days nor 
end of life, but likened unto the Son of God.’’ In these excellent 
studies it is the Christian essentials and not the national 
accidents that stand out; it is clearly shown that, radically, 
the Irish way of sanctity is simply the Catholic way. 


Bolshevism: Theory and Practice. By Waldemar Gurian. 


Translated by E. I. Watkin. pp. 402. (Sheed & Ward. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


There are still many serious people who insist on regarding 
Bolshevism merely as a perverse economic and social stunt 
carried to its logical conclusion: dangerous while it lasts, but 
it can’t last long; and others who see in it a diabolical 
manifestation, a work so obviously inspired simply and solely 
by the Enemy, that their unsullied spirits recoil, and they pass 
it by with the deliberate disregard due to an obscene picture 
in a shop-window. To all, but particularly to such as these, 
Dr. Gurian’s book is a timely medicine. He finds, not only 
as a Christian but as a human being, that he cannot accept 
a particular programme as fundamentally the expression of the 
world’s inevitable development. He wastes no time in vain 
denunciation or rhetoric, but gets down to an examination of 
the social organization concerned and the principles on which 
it is built. He finds that its upholders claim that it alone 
corresponds with the true nature of man and that it is accepted 
as such by a huge number of his fellow-men. He is, therefore, 
forced to make a detailed examination of the historical and 
social conditions that made, and make, possible the rise, success, 
and development of Bolshevism. And, finally, he presents its 
creed and history as the earthly paradise of Marx made concrete 
by the organization of Lenin, and reared not on the ruins but 
on the cleared site of the preceding régime. 
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Dr. Gurian’s object is not, then, ‘‘ to retail horrifying stories 
of Bolshevik failures, inhumanities and abortive experiments, 
but to expose its foundations,’ and in doing so demonstrate 
on the level of first principles that Bolshevik philosophy con- 
tradicts reality and is absolutely incompatible with Christianity. 
Incidentally we learn that its particular failures and apparent 
inconsistencies do not presage an early collapse or radical 
change in policy. Those retreats which its opponents hail with 
joy and wagging of heads are all tactical, clever flanking 
manceuvres : the original programme is upheld. Like the Church, 
Bolshevism can afford to wait and ‘‘ to apply an elastic and 
pliable strategy without losing sight of the ultimate goal.” It 
does not matter, for example, whether the Five-Year Plan 
succeeds or fails economically, for it is in the first place and 
before all else ‘‘ propaganda to stimulate the people.’? And 
what is the ultimate goal? To set man free, according to 
Bolshevik principles, ‘‘ from all the illusions and deceptions of 
which he has hitherto been made the victim in the interest of 
small self-seeking groups.’”?’ And the Bolshevists, confounding 
the deeds and words of Christians and the policies of ‘“‘ Christian ”’ 
States with those of Christianity, see in the Church a principal 
upholder of those small self-seeking groups; their great quarrel— 
for propaganda purposes—with religion is that it supports 
capitalism, militarism, and all their exploitations: this is the 
nail that the articles and pictures in Bezboznik hit with 
monotonous but most effective iteration. And whose fault is it 
that the Bolshevists can use such propaganda against the faith 
of Christ? ‘‘ Ours,’’ says the Catholic Gurian, like the 
Orthodox Berdyaev before him. Bolshevism is ‘“ the inevitable 
product of a world for which Christianity with its transcen- 
dental orientation has become a matter of private faith which 
no longer influences the organization of public life.’”? In the 
meantime, the United States, followed zealously by Great Britain 
and other countries, continues a social and economic system 
which, when the time comes (and it may come) for the appli- 
cation of Bolshevik principles in those countries, will have 
produced a proletariat most admirably suited to the needs of 
Soviet bureaucrats. A Christianity adapted to bourgeois 
requirements, the industrial methods of Bournville and Detroit, 
the bread and circuses of high wages, short hours, unemploy- 
ment pay, meretricious, cheap and ‘‘easy’’ amusements, 
mass-‘‘ education ’”? by State schools, broadcasting and the 
popular Press, ultimately play the Bolshevist game more 
effectively than the communist propaganda of South Wales and 
Tyneside. 


A quarter of Dr. Gurian’s book is given to a valuable selection 
of original Bolshevik documents concerning Lenin’s view on 
Communism, Stalin and the Five-Year Plan, methods of 
Socialist construction, the campaign against religion, and the 
law of marriage. How much the last is misunderstood in 
England is shown by the triumphant statement in a popular 
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‘* progressive ’’ weekly that there are no illegitimate children 
in Russia. Of course not! The distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate children was abolished by law twelve years ago. 


DONALD ATTWATER. 


The Vocation to the Priesthood, by Rev. A. Mulders, D.D. 


(Abbey of the Sacred Heart, Steenbrugge, Belgium. Octavo, 
167 pages. 5s.) 


The important work of Canon J. Lahitton, which appeared 
first in 1909, accurately determined the essential characteristics 
of the priestly vocation, and it has received the fullest approbation 
of the Holy See: ‘‘ Nihil plus in ordinando, ut rite vocetur ab 
Episcopo, requiri quam rectam intentionem cum idoneitate in 
iis gratiae et naturae dotibus reposita, et per eam vitae probitatem 
ac doctrinae sufficientiam comprobata, quae spem fundatam 
faciant fore ut sacerdotii munera recte obire eiusdem obligationes 
sancte servare queat ’’ (A.A.S., 1912, p. 485). Lahitton’s main 
thesis was concerned with rejecting the view which regarded an 
internal inspiration in the ordinand as formally constituting a 
divine vocation. As happens so often after a controverted issue 
has been settled, there was a tendency in some quarters to push 
the doctrine beyond its lawful terms, by holding that there is 
no internal movement of God whatever upon the soul of a youth 
called to the priesthood, anterior to the call of the Bishop, beyond 
that assistance of the Holy Spirit which is given to every soul in a 
state of grace. That this view is a distortion of the true doctrine 
may be discerned from the terms of Canons 1353 and 1357 §2 
which clearly suppose the existence of a divine vocation years 
before the external call to the priesthood by the Church. Dr. 
Mulders’ valuable work examines more carefully this element 
in the divine call to the priesthood, which is anterior to the 
call of the Bishop, and he demonstrates that its existence is 
in perfect accord with the Roman decision of 1912. The thesis, 
published in French in 1925, was originally, I believe, a doctorate 
thesis presented to the theological faculty of Fribourg University, 
Switzerland. An English translation is extremely welcome for 
those who cannot read French and who may be anxious to study 
this matter more profoundly. The essentials of the original are 
preserved with the exception of the historical introduction which 
is omitted. Also, and this is a pity, the references to sources 
are not generally given. In addition, one is bound to say that 
the English yersion does not read very smoothly. This slight 
criticism in no way deflects from the excellence of Dr. Mulders’ 
work which should be read in conjunction with Lahitton. It 
will be found faithfully to portray the traditional Christian 
teaching on this important subject. But, for those who can 
make use of it, the French edition published at Bruges, 21 Rue 
St. Trond, is decidedly to be preferred. 


E. J. M. 
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Persuasive Speech. An Art of Rhetoric for College. By Francis 
P. Donnelly. pp. x.+258. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.25.) 


The technical side of Oratory is studied far more minutely 
in America than here, in England, as is evident from the flood 
of text-books on the subject that pours from the American press. 
Indeed, the average Englishman seems to have an innate suspicion 
of books that propose to tell him how to talk: he somehow 
feels that they are apt to prevent him from seeing wood for trees. 
Still we feel that few preachers will read this book without 
beginning to suspect whether rule of thumb methods are all that 
they might be, and whether a better technical equipment would 
not enable the preacher to use his natural talents to greater 
advantage. The book too stands out from the average text-book 
on the Principles of Argumentation by viewing these constantly 
from the standpoint of Persuasion ; by its abundance of examples 
from English as well as American sources; and by its constant 
reference to the side of Oratory in which, of course, our readers 
are particularly interested—the Oratory of the Pulpit. Many 
of them may be glad to know of a book which not only aims 
at helping them in this difficult side of their duties, but will 
almost certainly succeed, in its efforts. 

E. BONNEY. 


The Essay of Father Joseph Williams, 8.J., Whence the “ Black 
Irish ”’ of Jamaica (pp. 97. The Dial Press, New York. $2), 
is an examination of the fact that among the Negroes of Jamaica, 
even in the remotest parts of the bush, there are a very large 
number who bear distinctively Irish names. Father Williams 
confines his enquiry to the purely historical aspect, and has 
collected a mass of evidence which tends to show that these 
‘‘ black Irish ’’ are the result of miscegenation between African 
slaves and deportees from Ireland under Oliver Cromwell : 
prisoners of war, political prisoners, and even kidnapped boys 
and girls. ‘‘ It is only natural to suppose that the bulk of the 
early Irish in Jamaica must have lost the faith within a 
generation or two.’? The subject is of considerable interest and 
it is to be hoped that Father Williams will continue his 
researches. He provides a copious bibliography: 15 pages and 
187 items—and these are confined to works found in the Boston 
College Library at Newton, Massachusetts. 
DONALD ATTWATER. 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Dr. Robert J. White, of the Catholic University of America, 
concludes the third of his articles on the “Legal effect of ante- 
nuptial promises in mixed marriages’’ in the June ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVIEW, and all his readers will be glad to hear that they are to 
appear in book-form with supplementary matter. The substance 
of Dr. White’s suggested form of agreement between the parties 
to a mixed marriage is to this effect : 


‘We ... hereby mutually promise each other that all the 
children of our marriage shall be baptized and brought up 
solely in the Roman Catholic religion. 


‘* Each of us enters this agreement with full knowledge of 
the meaning of the religious belief and its significance to the 
said ——, the Catholic party. And each of us further 
understands that the execution of this agreement and the 
promises therein contained are made in contemplation of and 
in consideration for the consent, marriage and consequent 
change of status of the said Catholic party ——. And as 
added and further inducement, in consideration of these 
promises, I, ——, further promise not to interfere in any 
way with the faith of the said —— and the exercise of —— 
religion. 


‘‘ These promises and covenants herein contained for the 


effectual carrying out of the same shall inure to and be 
binding on our respective heirs, next of kin, administrators, 
executors, and for subsequent guardians and their successors. 


‘In witness whereof we have hereunto affixed our hands 
and seals . . . etc.’’ 


The form should, of course, be considered in the full light of 
Dr. White’s analysis of the legal circumstances. 

The June BLACKFRIARS is a particularly strong number. Father 
McNabb opens with a keen analysis of the relations of Faith and 
Reason. Distinguishing between “‘ matters of faith ’’ and what 
‘‘T am bound under faith to accept,’’ insisting that only mysteries 
are matters of faith, as such, ‘‘ Yet,’’ he writes, ‘‘ certain other 
truths discoverable or demonstrable by reason may be necessary 
preliminaries to faith. If these preliminaries are not accepted 
the further and related matters of faith are not accepted. To 
reject these preliminaries is causally to reject some matter of 
faith. Therefore these preliminaries which are of themselves 
matters of reason bind under faith, if the rejection of them means 
the rejection of faith ”’ (p. 329). Father McNabb deplores the 
way in which sometimes the problem of Faith and Reason is 
presented, so that to the modern scientific mind Faith seems 
Unreason, and the way in which ‘forgetful of the current 
meaning which men give to certain words common to us and 
them we have given them a meaning which is all our own.” 
Magni nominis umbra is Father Knox’s sermon on St. Albert 
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the Great: the world’s antipathy to the Church rooted in the 
past and yet with power to absorb lessons that are new and not 
consenting to the modern worship of the modern. Thomism for 
the Times, by Fr. T. Gilby, is an able and full analysis of Dr. 
Bandas’ new book on ‘‘ Contemporary Philosophy and Thomistic 
Principles” (New York: The Bruce Publishing Co. pp. 468. 
$4.50). All philosophically inclined readers of the article will 
want to read the book itself. A. E. H. Swinstead’s Monastic 
Nights’ Entertainment is calculated to lead us to take down from 
dust-covered shelves, the Memoirs of William Beckford, by 
resuscitating certain episodes in the book which are concerned 
with the Church. The concluding article Shanghai—Japan’s 
Justification, by a British Résident (E. H. Anstice) should be 
read by all who are interested in contemporary events and their 
deliberate distortion in the popular Press. 

The remarkable series of articles by the French Jesuit Pére 
Joseph Lecler on ‘“‘l’Argument des deur Glaives ” which began 
in RECHERCHES DE SCIENCE RELIGIEUSE in June, 1931 (cf. CLERGY 
RevIEW, July, 1931, p. 89), and was continued in April, 1931, 
is brought to a conclusion in June, 1932. Fathers, Theologians, 
Canonists, politicians and controversial writers are all passed in 
review in the course of a most interesting study. It might well 
have been called ‘‘ The birth, life and death of a Scriptural 
argument.’’ It was unknown to Christian Antiquity and modern 
theologians who know it show no eagerness to use it. It sprang 
up in the beginnings of the great struggles between Pope and 
Emperor. For two centuries it grew in favour. Then calm 
criticism refused to accept as valid in Scholastic theology either 
allegorical arguments or mystical explanations of Scripture. 
The authority of St. Bernard protected it for a time, but the 
criticism of St. Robert Bellarmin undermined that support and 
now it has disappeared from the realm of theology. 


Pére Antoine Malvy has an interesting note on Extréme-Onction 
et Imposition des mains. In 1917 he had drawn attention to the 
astonishing lacuna in the rubric of the Roman Ritual which 
preceded the prayer before the Unctions. The Rubric, he pointed 
out, prescribes no imposition of hands, although the preparatory 
prayer itself expressly indicated it. [Dunne’s English Ritual 
Explained, 1905 edition, p. 68, tells the priest that ‘‘ He must not 
in any way impose hands at the words Per impositionem manuum 
nostrarum.| Pére Galtier in his article Imposition des mains 
in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique (VII, 1329) quotes 
Lecler’s note and cites the rubric in the present Ambrosian Ritual 
which orders the imposition of the right hand. Abbot Cabrol in 
the Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne (VII, 391 sq.) drew 
attention to the same omission. 


The soundness of the Liturgical scholars’ conclusions was seen 
when in 1925 the new edition of the Rituale Romanum appeared. 
The new rubric is quite explicit. In place of the two words 
Moz dicat of the old rubric, we now read: Mog extensa manu 
dextera super caput infirmi, dicit: In nomine Patris, etc. And 
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so the old gesture of the imposition of hands takes its place once 
more in the Sacrament of the Sick. 


Archbishop Goodier opens the June MONTH with a stimulating 
article on Ireland: To-day and To-morrow. ‘‘ Faith in Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, love of that Son and of the Father, love 
and service of one another, because of the Father and the 
Son—no one can come into Ireland from elsewhere, and study 
her people with sympathy and understanding, and fail to recognize 
these three characteristics stamped upon her. They are not 
perfect ; nothing human is perfect ; they are not universal; there 
is a flaw in every human body; but of the spirit of Ireland, 
of the soul of Ireland that speaks in deeds rather than in 
words, there cannot be a doubt. Ireland knows in whom she has 
believed. . . .”’ (p. 488). Father Steuart writes with sympathy 
and insight on Mrs. Pope-Hennessy’s J'he Laird of Abbotsford. 
Father Martindale’s War on the Classics gives a vivid picture 
of the fight against the Classics in France which is really a 
phase in the fight against the Church, against Catholic culture. 
Schools tempted to drop Greek and minimise Latin would do 
well to think over the ideas Fr. Martindale sets out. 


THE BUCKFAST ABBEY CHRONICLE opens its second volume with 
the Spring number published in March. Admirers of the work 
of the late Architect of Buckfast Abbey, Frederick A. Walters, 
should read Abbot Vonier’s touching account of the man and 
of his work for Buckfast—he lived to see the rebuilding of a 
destroyed English Abbey, but the joy of assisting at its conse- 
cration was denied him. The Opus Anglicanum vestments, 
designed by Mr. Walters, were his last work for Buckfast : some 
idea of their beauty can be obtained from the photographs and 
from Mr. Edward J. Walters’ article. The double number (April- 
September, 1932) of ANGELICUM is devoted to a series of 
dissertations on St. Albert the Great: there is a general 
introduction by Cardinal Pacelli, A. Walz deals with his Lectures 
at Cologne, then follow articles on his teaching on Universals, 
the Intellect, Mariology, the Mass. Father I. M. Vosté is 
responsible for no less than a hundred pages of the Review largely 
devoted to a solid, complete, and readable article on St. Albert 
the Great as an interpreter of the Gospels. Readers who wish 
to focus their ideas of Pre-history might do worse than get the 
June ANTIQUITY (5s. 6d. any bookseller) R. E. M. Wheeler writes 
on A Prehistoric Metropolis: the First Verulamium. There are 
articles on Balloon Photography and Archeological Excavation, 
The Kelts in Britain, British Hanging Bowls, but what will be 
found most useful is Miles Burkitt and V. Gordon Childe’s A 
Chronological Table of Prehistory, followed by Mr. Gordon 
Childe’s study of the Chronology of Prehistoric Europe: A Review 
of Dr. Alberg’s work on Bronze Age chronology. 

E. M. 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 








